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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
aoe ees 
With the ‘ Sprctator” of Saturday, April 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
ef which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 

RINCE BISMARCK quitted Berlin on Saturday, the 29th 
inst., amidst unparalleled demonstrations of grief and 
respect. All Berlin was in the streets, and all Berlin behaved 
as if a great funeral were passing, the people, usually so cynical, 
actually weeping with excitement. The populace even burst into 
the station, though it was filled with Ambassadors, Emperor’s 
aides-de-camp, Ministers of Prussia, nobles, and all who are 
great in the land, assembled to do honour to the parting pilot. 
The reception at Friedrichsruhe, though smaller, was equally 
wnexampled, and on the following day three thousand leading 
citizens of Hamburg, of all Germans in the world, appeared 
before the Prince’s residence to do honour to the man who 
had ended the long history of the Free Cities. It is believed 
that every city in Germany will erect a statue to the states- 
man, and on April Ist, his birthday, the messages of con- 
gratulation, which poured in by the hundred, included many 
from Austrian and American Germans. The Chancellor quits 
power, in truth, amidst the regrets of his whole people, who 
recognise that they have lost a safe pilot, and are not at all 
sare what the captain, who intends his ship to “go ahead, 
full steam,” is exactly like. It seems to be finally settled that 
the Emperor commanded him to accept the title of Duke of 
Lauenburg, but that it is never to be used except when, as the 
Prince smilingly remarked, “he desires to remain incognito.” 








The first effect of the departure of Prince Bismarck has 
been an increase in German Colonial activity. The Emperor 
is known to be in favour of an extension of Colonial enterprise, 
which, as he thinks, brings wealth, and Major Wissmann, 
therefore, at once engaged Emin Pasha, on a salary of £1,000 
@ year, a high price in German eyes, to command an expedi- 
tion intended either to extend German territory round Lake 
Victoria, or to recover the Equatorial Provinces. Emin, who 
practically quitted his dominions under compulsion, and was 
exasperated by Stanley’s dictation, eagerly accepted the offer, 
and intends to start for Bagamoyo by the middle of April, 
and at the head of eight hundred armed Soudanese and some 
German officers, force his way back to the Lake, and possibly 
to Wadelai. He has publicly repudiated Stanley’s action in 





The Berlin Labour Conference has concluded its task with 
unusual promptitude, having sat only a fortnight. Its de- 
cisions were drawn up as resolutions which it was advisable 
for the nations represented to adopt, and are, briefly, that 
women of any age, and children under fourteen (or, in Southern 
countries, twelve), should be forbidden to work in mines; that 
labour should cease on Sunday, unless the work is necessary ; 
that children should be debarred from work up to fourteen in 
the North, and up to twelve in the South, and for two years 
longer should not work at night ; that women should not work 
at night, or for more than eleven hours a day, or within one 
month of confinement; and, finally, that coal-mines should be 
scientifically protected, and all disputes in them be settled by 
arbitration. Each nation will carry out these resolutions as 
seems most advisable to itself, and the Conference will meet 
again hereafter to report upon what has been effected. All 
burning questions have been avoided, and the suggestions 
reduced to a practicable minimum; but if the new rules are 
carried out, the benefit to Continental women and children 
will be very great, while men will gain one day’s rest in seven 
without loss of wages. That cannot be called a negative result, 
or even a poor one, for a fortnight’s diplomacy; but it will not, 
we fear go far towards solving the social problem. There is 
no direct increase of wages in it, and no idea of equality. 


Mr. Sexton yesterday week called attention to Sir W. 
Marriott’s speech at St. James’s Hall of last Wednesday week, 
as raising a question of privilege. Sir W. Marriott had sug- 
gested that the forged Parnell letter might have been nothing 
but a forged copy of a real letter, and he had intimated that 
the Commission had pronounced no opinion whether this was so 
ornot. Mr. Sexton submitted that for a Member of the House 
of Commons to reiterate against Members of the House of 
Commons charges into which the Judicial Commission had 
inquired, and which they had found to be false, involved 
a breach of privilege. The Speaker decided that whether 
Sir W. Marriott’s words were just or unjust, they could not 
possibly be construed as a breach of privilege; and Sir W. 
Marriott having explained that a good deal of his speech 
at St. James’s Hall was not very serious, but rather of the 
nature of chaff, Mr. Sexton said that he left Sir W. 
Marriott to what he deserved, “the contempt of that House 
and of the country.” Contempt, perhaps, is a strong word, 
but undoubtedly Sir W. Marriott did not come out of the 
transaction with flying colours. He had made a speech which 
he was neither ready to stand by, nor willing to retract and 
regret, and that is not a state of mind on which any one can 
expect to be congratulated. 


On the adjourned Tithe debate of yesterday week, Mr. Grey 
delivered a speech indicating the criticisms which he was pre- 
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pared to make in Committee on the tithe-redemption clauses, 
the rateable value clause, and others. He wished to make tithe- 
redemption compulsory within a certain number of years, but 
he thought that with certain considerable amendments in 
Committee, the Bill would prove a useful measure. Sir 
Hussey Vivian, like other Welsh Members, made a Disestab- 
lishment speech about as pertinent to the issue as the answer 
of the boy toa question in optics, who remarked that, before 
the question could be answered, he must “ prove the binomial 
theorem,” and then proceeded to expatiate on his one fragment 
of mathematical knowledge. After a desultory debate, Sir W. 
Harcourt attacked the Bill as neither putting the tithe effec- 
tually on the landlord, nor abolishing distress in all cases, nor 
reducing the tithe where the fall in the value of land required 
it; and Mr. Raikes remarked that Sir W. Harcourt never 
interested the House more than when he was replying to him- 
self, as he had been that evening while endeavouring to refute 
the arguments which he had used last Session in favour of a 
Bill of this kind. Mr. Raikes showed that Sir W. Harcourt 
had approved cordially last year of amendments proposed by 
the Attorney-General in the very words embodied in the 
present Bill. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of 125 (289 to 164). But the real tug of war will come in 
Committee. The division shows that 453 Members voted, who, 
with the Speaker and the four tellers, make up a House of 458. 
There were also 47 pairs, which accounts for 94 other Members, 
so that considerably more than a hundred Members can 
neither have voted nor paired. 


The Windsor election on Wednesday resulted in a very 
satisfactory majority for the Unionist candidate, Mr. Barry. 
He was returned by 1,522 votes against 972 given to Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, the Home-ruler; majority,550. The poll (2,494 votes 
in all) wasa very large one. At the last contest in 1885 (in 1886 
Mr. Richardson-Gardner was unopposed), the total poll was less 
by nearly a hundred, 2,397. Mr. W. H. Grenfell was the 
most popular candidate whom Windsor could have produced 
for the Home-rulers, but he only succeeded in gaining just 
six more votes than the Liberal candidate in 1885, at the time 
when the Liberal Party was undivided. Mr. Barry, the Con- 
servative candidate, who had nothing like the interest of Mr. 
Richardson-Gardner, increased the poll of the Conservative 
(Mr. Richardson-Gardner) in 1885 by no less than 91 votes. 
Looking to the personal conditions of the contest, the victory 
was a brilliant one. -At the same time, we are quite willing to 
admit that in such a town as Windsor, even a substantially 
diminished Conservative majority would have been a serious 
defeat. Home-rule does not fight under advantageous circum- 
stances within the shadow of Windsor’s stately and historic 
walls, 


Mr. Labouchere did what in him lay on Tuesday to shorten 
the Easter holidays of the House of Commons, but the First 
Lord of the Treasury was equal to the occasion, and Mr. 
Labouchere did not find much help on the Radical benches of 
the House of Commons, which were thinly attended, and not 
by men who were willing to sacrifice their holidays to their 
enthusiastic hatred of the Government. Mr. W. H. Smith 
quietly moved that proceedings in Supply should have pre- 
cedence both at the evening sitting of Tuesday and on 
Wednesday ; and the consequence, in spite of Mr. Labouchere’s 
efforts, was that there was no necessity either for the evening 
sitting of Tuesday, or for any sitting on Wednesday. At 
half-past 6 on Tuesday, the House adjourned till Monday, 
April 14th. The votes in Class I. of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, which were necessary to take because contracts 
accepted by the Government were involved, were obtained, 
and the Report was also taken, one or two Bills being carried 
through their second reading. Mr. W. H. Smith’s gentle 
tenacity in insisting on providing for the eventuality of the 
success of Mr. Labouchere’s tactics, was just what was wanted 
to foil those tactics. Mr. Labouchere, in being forewarned, 
was in this case disarmed instead of forearmed. If the 
Government had vacillated, Mr. Labouchere would have 
triumphed. 


Lord Rosebery made a very genial and pleasant speech at 
the first house dinner of the Scottish Liberal Club, in their 
new club-house in Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday. 
He congratulated the Club on its new and stately quarters, 
but said that his satisfaction in them was slightly diminished 
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The Times of Friday publishes a long paper 

Kalnoky, the ultimate drift of which is ac is ae 
second-rate man, though a good diplomatist, exceedingly wg 
informed, and industrious beyond precedent. He is popular, 
too, with subordinates, treating them with great consideration, 
He is accused of too much deference to Russia, and of allowin ' 
Austria to lose much of her influence in the Balkan States 
and it is doubted whether, now that Prince Bismarck has dis. 
appeared, the Austrian Chancellor will be able to assume 
the leading position in Europe which properly belongs 
to him. This is probably too depreciatory an estimate of 
Count Kalnoky. He is not a commanding genius; but g 
commanding genius would, without a General of genius, wreck 
Austria. As regards the past, Count Kalnoky’s first business 
has been to efface himself, for Prince Bismarck bore no rivals, 
and as regards the future, the point is not what he is in him- 
self, but what the dual person Kalnoky + Francis Joseph 
amounts to. We should say the total will be found consider. 
able. 


It appears from Lord Lingen’s statement of finance made 
to the London County Council on Tuesday, that this body 
distributes altogether £2,215,000 a year, of which £1,632,000 
comes from the rates. These rates will in 1890 be, for the 
County outside the City, 13:25d. in the pound, as against 
12°53d., an increase of nearly jd., in spite of increasing 
assessments. This is not much, and improvement must be 
paid for; but it is, of course, only a small proportion 
ot the total amount levied upon Londoners. In the de. 
bate which followed, great complaints were made of the 
complexity of the accounts, and Mr. Campbell carried bya 
large majority a proposal that in future they should be reduced 
to the form used by Chancellors of the Exchequer. This 
improvement, if we understand its scope, will be considerable; 
but we shall not be content till the Council goes a step farther 
and appoints a Cabinet. Nobody could be a better London 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than Lord Lingen; but then, the 
Finance Committee breaks personal responsibility. 


The Government Bill for transferring Scotch Private-Bill 
business to a tribunal is an able one. The tribunal is 
to consist of four Commissioners, one of whom will be 
the Judge of the Court of Session under the Railway Act; 
another, an assessor nominated by the Court of Session; 
a third, a Commissioner under the Railway Act, selected by 
the Commissioners administering that Act; and the fourth, 
a Member of the House of Commons, nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. They will be paid, will make inquiries 
on the spot when needful, and will report, like a Select Com- 
mittee, to the House of Parliament which has sent the business 
before them. Parliament will then decide as it likes, but the 
understanding will be that, except in extreme cases, the Report 
must be adopted. That is a sensible working plan, and the 
only objection raised to it by the Gladstonians is that the 
tribunal contains no representative element. Why should it, 
when Parliament remains absolute, and any Scotch Member 
can call attention to any defect in the Commissioners’ Report? 
We might as well insist on a “representative” element on the 
Bench which tries an election petition. 
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nerease of the population in England and Wales is 
According to the statistics for 1889, just 
‘ egistrar-General, the births in that year 
ee a, the the deathe 517,968, an increase of 367.211 
“ velve months, without allowing for immigration. 
That is a good solid colony added to the population every 
ar. The total number now exceeds twenty-nine millions, or 
af ti es the population of Treland, which was once much 
pre a half our own. The births of men exceed those of 
Coe by 16,411, so that the disproportion between the sexes 
: {ool of women is due entirely to emigration and occupa- 
i abroad. But for these intervening causes, the number of 
the sexes would be nearly equal, the excess of male deaths 
being more than fourteen thousand. At the present rate of 
increase, the population of England and Wales will in 1970 
be at least sixty millions,—rather a formidable prospect if it 
were certain that the rates would keep steady. There is, 
however, no certainty of the kind. 
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The Viennese correspondent of the Times adheres to his 
view that a quarrel is brewing between Servia and Bulgaria. 
Diplomatic intercourse between the two States is now practi- 
cally at an end, an alliance is believed to have been completed 
between Servia and Montenegro, and the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment on Monday ordered 40,000,000 of cartridges in Vienna, 
giving an extra price for speedy delivery. The idea is that 
the Servian Premier, who is a soldier, General Gruitch, may, 
under Russian instigation, endeavour to effect a surprise. 
That is possible; but Bulgaria has 75,000 good troops, and 
the Turkish Army in the background, and they have already 
once defeated the Servians. It is said she has no General; 
but there are plenty of soldiers of fortune available, and three 
Governments who would not dismiss Generals for taking com- 
mand of a Bulgarian Army. It is impossible to say what may 
happen in the Balkans, because money weighs so heavily there ; 
but we incline to think that when the hour arrives, Servia will 
decide to wait till Russia is ready. It is more comfortable to 
fight when the big brother has his jacket off. 


We have referred in another column to the curious views on 
the Tithe question which are now being promulgated by the 
malcontents with the Government Bill. Take as an illustra- 
tion the letter from Foots Cray, Kent, signed “Charles E. 
Shea,” in last Wednesday’s Times. Mr. Shea writes :-—“ Be it 
remembered that the claim of to-day is not to take from the 
Church any right or benefit consciously accorded by the Act 
of 1836. Accident, arising from the unforeseen, has alone 
served to place the tithe-owner in a position of advantage, the 
attempt to retain the benefit of which is both unrighteous 
and, as events will surely show, unwise.” So far as this 
remark applies to land which has been, or is on the 
point of being, thrown out of cultivation, we have admitted 
its justice. But Mr. Shea appears to apply it to all cases in 
which the tithe has grown to bea much larger proportion of the 
produce of the land than it used to be. Well, if the change 
had been, as in former times it has often been, and in the 
neighbourhood of towns still is, in the other direction, would 
Mr. Shea have complained that the State did not get the 
advantage of that increase in the value of land after tithe 
had been commuted? And if not, what right has he to com- 
plain that the property which pays the tithe feels the dis- 
advantage of the commutation? The commutation was more 
or less of a speculation ; and those who got the advantage of 
it when it proved advantageous, should bear the disadvantage 
of it when it proves disadvantageous. 


Professor Sir G. Stokes, the President of the Royal Society, 
delivered an interesting lecture last Sunday at the Finsbury 
Polytechnic on “I.” We have given a careful account of 
the principal drift of the lecture,—so far as the Times’ report 
would enable us to do so,—in another column, but may add 
here that the Professor expressed his doubt as to what is 
called the intrinsic immortality of the soul, which he held to 
be rather a philosophic than a religious doctrine, and not one 
supported by Revelation. That Christ taught the doctrine 
of a future life, he admitted, and, indeed, eagerly main- 
tained; but the divine promise of a future life, he said, 
is one thing, and the necessary immortality of what is 
called the soul, quite another. For himself, he did not hold 
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the theory of the separability of the soul from the body; 
indeed, he held that the future life promised, would be a 
future life of the whole individual,—every individual possessing 
both the powers of thought which are usually attributed to 
the soul, and also a bodily organisation (of some sort) which is 
really involved in individuality. Sir G. Stokes held to 
the view of a probably long interval of unconsciousness 
between death and resurrection, and said that from his own 
experience he knew how time appeared to be annihilated 
when he was in a faint. Perhaps. But looking to the 
fact that we so often completely forget very elaborate 
dreams on awaking,—though, if interrogated at once on the 
subject, we can remember them,—is it not very likely that 
what Professor Stokes calls the annihilation of time, was 
nothing but a complete oblivion of a very rapid and perhaps 
complicated dream, dreamt in a state of mind so different 
from that of our waking hours, that there are no links of 
association between the dreaming state and the waking state 
sufficiently strong to recall the dream to the waking thought ? 


A correspondent of the Times says that a cuckoo was heard 
as early as on Thursday week, in the neighbourhood of Surbiton. 
Even if the cuckoo heard was a real cuckoo, and not a boy 
mimicking his ery, or a good cuckoo-clock, we should not be 
disposed to assume that the winter is over on that account. 
We do not know on what ground it is assumed that birds 
have better prophetic instincts in relation to weather than 
human beings. At all events, they are either by no means 
exempt from slips of instinct, or they do not object to a kind 
of cold which to human beings is very formidable. We have 
heard nightingales shouting away through the bitterest of 
east winds. And as for the cuckoo, it probably prefers a late 
and slow season as facilitating its intrusions on the hospitality 
of other birds. 

The disappearance of the Earl of Shannon would make a 
good plot for a sensation novel. Seven years ago, Viscount 
Boyle, now the Earl, went to Canada; three years ago his 
brother, who accompanied him, left him there ; and two years 
since he was seen, it is believed, in one of the mining camps. 
From that day, however, nothing has been heard of him, and 
there is a suspicion that he may have been murdered, or have 
perished in an accident. It is more probable, however, as he 
was well known in Canada, having been once a Member of the 
Legislature, that he had left the country; but everything is 
uncertain, and we suspect the Boyle family will hear from 
and of numerous “ claimants.” One likely place to search is 
the Argentine Republic, which strongly attracts vigorous men 
who have not succeeded in our Colonies, and in which an 
English family name is often discarded for a Spanish form of 
the Christian name alone. 





Sir J. Lubbock, who is an experienced banker as well as a 
man of science and a politician, evidently believes that the 
cycle of lean years has fairly passed. He told the London 
Chamber of Commerce on Monday that prices were rising 
everywhere, and that the Clearing House returns, which two 
years ago were six thousand millions, were last year seven 
thousand millions sterling, a rise of 15 per cent. in the great 
barometer of pecuniary transactions. The tonnage of our 
shipping increased both absolutely and relatively, so that 
half the ships of the ocean carried the British flag— 
will nobody give us the statistics of coasters also P— 
and of 6,800,000 tons which passed through the Suez 
Canal last year, 5,400,000 tons were British, an amazing 
and, to us at least, an inexplicable fact. Why should we thus 
beat countries like France, Italy, and Austria, which have 
every advantage of us in position for the Oriental trade, and 
can produce any number of cheap sailors? Is it all natural 
adaptability for a seafaring life, or ready command of capital, 
or both together? We should like to comprehend, too, if we 
could, why, when Asia produces some of the best sailors in the 
world, and possesses some of the richest merchants, she secures 
almost no part of the carrying trade. The Arabs have a sort 
of genius for the sea; yet they do not carry now even the 
pilgrims from India to Mecca. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 








New Consols (2¢) were on Thursday 973 to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OVATION TO PRINCE BISMARCK. 


... the most surprising incident in the series 

of incidents which have attended the resignation of 
Prince Bismarck, is the popular ovation given him on his 
departure. It had been fancied that Germany was cool, 
and Berlin even indifferent, and men talked of the ingrati- 
tude of nations, as if it had ever throughout history 
equalled the ingratitude of Princes; but on the actual 
day of his departure the scene was wholly changed. The 
Berliners, who perhaps, with their wonted scepticism, 
doubted to the last whether the Emperor would let his 
great servant go, woke on that day to a perception that he 
was actually going, and poured out en masse to display 
their grief, and their conviction that a great and melan- 
choly event had occurred in the history of Prussia. The 
whole population was in the streets, the Prince’s carriage 
could hardly move, the air shook with the shouting as if 
a great Sovereign had passed; and in the railway-station 
itself even Prussian order was lost under the pressure 
of the great Ambassadors, nobles, soldiers, Representatives, 
who swarmed in crowds towards the departing statesman, 
and strove to say farewell. The going of this man, ‘‘ who 
had no friends,” moved a great capital to tears, and broke 
down utterly the reserved formality of demeanour in which 
Prussians are commonly believed to surpass even English- 
men. That the emotion was called forth mainly by the 
career of its object, by the marvellous and continued 
gratification which he had afforded to the national pride, 
needs no demonstration; but it may be worth while to 
inquire whether there was not in Prince Bismarck’s 
character some attraction felt by his countrymen far more 
than by foreigners, which rivetted and made complete their 
admiration. 

We believe there was, and that this half-forgotten 
characteristic, patent to all Prussians, not so patent to the 
world, which judged him through a haze of victory, was 
a certain solid sense, what we should define, if we were 
writing of a Southerner, as a certain sanity, which inspired 
in men under his rule a pleasurable sense of safety. There 
never was a great conqueror—for that was essentially his 
position—who was so little mad, who, after his one great 
end was accomplished, applied himself so entirely to the 
protection of his work. Controlling the greatest of military 
machines, conscious, if memoirs may be trusted, of almost 
irresistible force, Prince Bismarck displayed through 
twenty years a moderation towards the world which to 
the usual type of conqueror—to a man, for example, like 
Napoleon—would have seemed incredible. Napoleon asked 
what Wellington would do; but what would have been his 
predictions about Bismarck? No dream of conquering the 
world, or of mastering Europe, or even of making the 
dominion of Germany conterminous with her language, ever 
appears to have visited his mind. He rent two provinces 
from Denmark, he struck down and swept away kinglets 
by the dozen, for those provinces and little kingdoms were 
within his idea of Prussia as she should be; but he not 
only stopped short always of the impracticable, but he con- 
descended to acknowledge the necessity of equal alliances. 
It was known at the time, and Sir Rowland Blennerhasset 
this week confirms the story, that immediately after 
Sadowa, when the House of Hapsburg lay prostrate, and 
when even the old King insisted on territorial extension, 
Count Bismarck, with his reputation just made, his power 
just established, an adequate career just opened to his 
ambition, threatened resignation rather than take one inch 
of territory from Austria, the Power which he expelled 
from Germany, and which for years before had in 
Frankfort made his life a burden to him. Call it 
calculation, statecraft, diplomacy, what you will, that 
was a supreme instance of sanity in an hour which 
would have upset an ordinary conqueror; and we all 
know how it succeeded. The League of Peace is a 
stronger bulwark for Germany than any province could 
have been. In 1870 he repeated the same advice about 
Lorraine—not Alsace—and was only beaten by his master’s 
final decision that the value of Metz, as the Imperial out- 
work on the side of France, was a question for soldiers 
with which diplomatists had nothing to do. From 1870 


downwards for twenty years, during half of which Bismarck 
seemed irresistible in Europe, he made no effort to enlarge 
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Germany ; cast no eyes on the German provinces either - 
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Austria or Russia; made no aggressio 

Princes who had been ant ; did yrs a 
Holland, though it is certain, from one ove eit 
speech of his, that an idea of the value of Hole 
as a maritime arsenal with magnificent dependonsie _— 
repeatedly crossed his mind. He confined hones 
making Germany strong, first by unification, and aft ag 
wards by alliances; and never spent a German soldier 
He even resisted projects of colonisation, and only ielded 
about them to popular pressure, to the strong wu of ie 
ultimate heir, the present Emperor, and to the idea, once : 
believe, openly expressed, that a day might come for pe 
something from England, and that it was well to have ‘aan 
thing in hand to be her price. He gave way to Phan 
and to his master in the Schnaebele affair; he courted 
Russia in Balkan matters; he strove on every side t 
create the idea that, though the German Empire eels 
accept war, he wished its predominant position to be a 
guarantee of peace. His Prussians understood him, and 
felt that there would with him be no mad adventures no 
wars for the sake of war, no projects of conquest but 
that, though Germany had been turned into a barrack. 
room, they and their sons were, as far as their ruler was. 
concerned, permanently safe. He at least would remain 
within the region of practicable endeavour, and never slay 
them for mere renown. Reflect on the Prussian tempera- 
ment, its horror of merely wasteful war, its reluctance to. 
fight at all without a reason adequate to its own mind 
and we may perceive how this sanity of Prince Bismarck’s, 
and the consequent safety of German conscripts, added to 
the influence secured by his great powers, and the haughty 
self-assertion with which he wielded them, a self-assertion 
however, limited, like his ambition, by his sane sense. He 
pushed his powers to their limit, but he never punished a 
foe without law on his side, or suggested the striking of a 
coup d'état. 

The influence was not diminished by the perception, 
which we think Berliners had half-consciously attained, 
that this moderation sprang in Prince Bismarck rather 
from the circumstances of his life than from his character 
alone. Personally, we take it, the great Chancellor was a 
man of intense and rather fierce impulse, as when he 
challenged the braggart in a beerhouse who had used some 
insulting expression about the Royal family, when he 
crushed Count Arnim, when he suddenly exploded in the 
House of Peers against one of his own Ministers. An 
irascible man, a haughty man, and a man with a deep 
trace in him of vindictiveness at variance with much else 
in his nature, and for all these reasons a man of impulse, 
he was to a degree which it is difficult for foreigners to 
remember, essentially a great Prussian, a man with rigid 
confines to his impulses. He loved Prussia, her special 
organisation, so separate in Europe; her singular “ clan- 
like feeling,” as the Crown Prince is reported to have called 
it; her long history of struggle and war, from the day when 
the Hohenzollerns in 1609 became Dukes of Prussia, to the 
day when, upwards of two hundred and fifty years later, they 
overthrew the Hapsburgs at Sadowa. He wanted Prussia 
to be great, to be as strong as iron, to be acknowledged 
by all the world as the grand State of Germany; and 
he wanted heartily but little more. His haughtiness, his 
ambition, his imaginativeness, were all held in check by 
that limitation which had become by indulgence at once 
the barrier and the buttress of his mind. It is very 
doubtful if he intended originally to “ make Germany,” or 
greatly cared whether it were made or not. The immense 
prudence, the perfectly unintelligible dread of the South 
German Powers, which he displayed in his conversations om 
this subject with the Crown Prince, and which were 
revealed in the celebrated Diary, are utterly inconsistent 
with his character, except on the single theory that the 
idea of Germany did not greatly attract him, that he could 
wait very well for its completion, that he had more 
pride in his own Prussia than in any brand-new Empire 
it was possible to form. He would have absorbed 
all Germany gladly, but to amalgamate all Germany was 
to him a task. He accepted the Empire, indeed, being a 
German, organised it, and would from the first have 
defended it to the death; but he was not enthusiastic to 
increase it, knowing well that every new province, or 
people, or even Colony brought within the Empire, 
diminished the proportionate place of Prussia not only in 
the new dominion, but in the imaginations of mankind. 
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thing in 1866 to aggrandise Prussia, and 


a 

‘sked ever 
He ang pire rival from Germany, holding the 
ane ny among Germans to be a Prussian prerogative ; 
e ) 


- from taking provinces that Prussia could 
- vd ge from tee the great crown upon 
es ster’s head, shrank from a line of policy which in 
nee we have submerged Prussia in Germany far more 
: it did in 1871, when at last the rapid French 
_— ion, the fall of Paris, the sudden collapse of the 
eT) Empire, had revealed the terrible strength of 
eae fully to the world, which up to Speicheren had 
half-doubted whether the secret laid bare at Sadowa 
as the military strength of Prussia or the military 
weakness of the composite Empire she had crushed. 
This patriotism—which you may call narrow if you 
Jease, but which was shared by our own William III, 
who fought for Europe and governed England, but loved 
only Holland—gave Prince Bismarck’s imaginativeness 
pounds, and his ambition limits, and his purposes a concen- 
tration which was of the essence of strength, and which, 
above all, saved him from that snare of all the conquerors 
the world has ever seen, the desire for ever-increasing 
dominion. The notion of conquering England, for in- 
stance, and so transferring a fifth of the world to himself, 
which so entranced and deceived Napoleon for years, would 
have seemed to Prince Bismarck simple folly, not only 
because he could not do it—which was true of Napoleon 
also—but because in doing it there was and could be no 
true Prussian object. He had, if we may be pardoned 
the illustration for the sake of clearness, the true feeling 
of the squire who wants this farm and that farm, and 
this right of shooting and that monopoly of a neighbouring 
stream, and who will make great sacrifices to surround his 
estate with a ring-fence, but who regards farms in distant 
counties as property only, and can, as regards them, resist 
any temptation to a costly aggrandisement. That devotion 
to Prussia was, we are convinced, at the very centre of 
Prince Bismarck’s mind, and if it sometimes diminished 
the apparent grandeur of his purposes, it made him safer 
for Europe, and an idol with all true Prussians. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON LIBERAL RECON- 
CILIATION. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S kindly little speech on Wednes- 

day in Edinburgh, indulged in a hope which is, in 

our opinion, over-sanguine, as to the early reunion of the 
Liberal Party. His reasons for this hope are three,—first, 
that the split, though running very deep in relation to the 
constitutional dangers and duties of the crisis, is a split 
as to political expediency rather than as to political 
morality. “The question between us now,” he said, “is 
not a question of morals, but a question of expediency, of 
arrangement,—expediency of government based to some 
extent on history, but, so far as the people of this country 
is concerned, not on morals. It is a question, if I may 
put it in a word, of politics, not of ethics.” His second 
reason is that, at all events as far as Scotch Liberals 
are concerned, their sympathy with each other as to the 
spirit in which political matters ought to be considered 
is so deep, that no difference of view on any particular 
subject can permanently alienate Liberals from Liberals, 
And the third reason is that, in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, 
the next General Election must settle the Irish question for 
this generation. We fear we cannot agree in any one of his 
three reasons for hope. As to the first and deepest of them, 
we hold that the sympathy which Mr. Gladstone has given, 
and has given in more generous measure as the years have 
rolled ov, to the moral methods of his Parnellite allies, 
the boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign” especially, has 
made the split with the Liberal Unionists a far deeper one 
in regard to political morality than any merely political 
difference of estimate as to constitutional expediency could 
possibly have been. Home-rule might have been doubtless 
limited to a question of political expediency, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was not; and Mr. Gladstone, in leading 
his followers into the moral camp of his new allies, has 
committed them to a species of moral and political anti- 
nomianism which seems to us more fatal to re-union than any 
divergence upon the constitutional issue, deep and far-reach- 
ing as it was, could alone have caused. The new doctrine 
seems to the Liberal Unionists to be in effect this, that the 
end justifies the means, whatever the means may be. Anda 
doctrine more fatal to reconciliation we cannot imagine. We 








are well aware that all the Gladstonians have not followed 
Mr. Gladstone into his pleas for boycotting and the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” still less into his eulogy on Mr. Parnell’s 
agitation as having positively saved Ireland from that 
intensity of criminal disturbance which would have been 
otherwise probable. But though they have not imitated 
Mr. Gladstone’s characteristically headlong course on this 
subject, they have never uttered a word of protest against 
it, and are virtually committed to what their leaders have 
said without eliciting any remonstrance from them. Hence 
we fear that we cannot at all agree with Lord Rosebery, 
that the ground of difference is only one of expediency, 
and not one of morality. 

As to the second reason for Lord Rosebery’s hope, so 
far as it relies on the specially strong sympathy which all 
Scotch Liberals feel for the Liberal attitude of mind as 
manifested even by those who on certain specific points differ 
from them, we are not so well qualified as Lord Rosebery 
to speak, not being profoundly conversant with the 
peculiarities of Scotch Liberalism. But we may point out 
that while Liberalism and Conservatism differed essen- 
tially in this, that the Liberal was in general sympathy 
with all genuinely popular sentiments, and the Conservative 
only in sympathy with what might be called the exclusive 
sentiments of the well-to-do classes, there was a great 
deal more to be said for Lord Rosebery’s view than there 
is now, when both Liberal and Conservative found them- 
selves absolutely on popular sentiment, and when the 
only distinction is between the kind of popular sentiment 
which appeals to the desire for novelty and experiment and 
what may be called audacity of hope, and the kind of 
popular sentiment which appeals to the love of customary 
habits, the dread of change for the sake of change, 
and the anticipation of evil. Both kinds of popular 
sentiment really exist, and really exist not merely in 
hundreds of thousands, but in millions of hearts; and 
the only difference now between the Liberal and the Con- 
servative is a difference between the proportions in which 
these elements are mixed,—the love of novelty, the hopeful- 
ness, and the courage being a little stronger in the Liberal, 
though these are qualified by love of custom and by dread 
of arbitrary change; while the love of the habitual and the 
suspicion of arbitrary change are a little stronger in the 
Conservative, though even he is eager for a new experiment 
now and then, and will sometimes take a sanguine view of 
the popular advantage to be derived from a sturdy and 
courageous policy. Lord Rosebery, however, must not 
conceal from himself that the recent enlargement of the 
suffrage has very gravely modified the Conservative habit 
of mind towards experiments supposed to be made in the 
interests of the people. It is no longer true, as it was 
a few years ago, that the sympathy of Liberals with 
popular movements constitutes so specific and distinctive 
a characteristic of their party that they cannot help 
co-operating with each other, to the exclusion of the Con- 
servatives. On the contrary, the Conservatives of the 
present day are eager for any change which holds out 
a sober and rational hope of a great improvement in the 
general condition of the people. 

Least of all can we agree with Lord Rosebery’s view 
that the next General Election, in whatever way it results, 
will settle the Irish Question for this generation. If he 
really hopes for this result, he would at least do well to 
spur on Mr. Gladstone to an early and explicit declaration 
of his intentions as to the form of the next Irish Home-rule 
measure ; for of this we are perfectly confident, that unless 
Mr. Gladstone’s plans are frankly laid before the con- 
stituencies, not only before the General Election, but a 
good time before it, so that there may be plenty of time 
for a thorough discussion of them throughout the country 
before the dissolution comes, the General Election cannot 
possibly settle the question, unless it goes decisively against 
Mr. Gladstone. It appears to us certain that if Mr. 
Gladstone’s next Home-rule Bill is not disclosed till just 
before the General Election, it cannot even be adequately 
apprehended by the people till the next Parliament meets, 
and certainly cannot be taken as having been voted upon 
at the General Election. There should be a year’s clear 
notice at least of what Mr. Gladstone intends to propose, 
if there is to be the faintest hope of the vote of the con- 
stituencies settling the question for this generation. 

But even if Mr. Gladstone announces this summer what 
his plan is to be, and even if it should be fully and fairly 
discussed for a year or a year and a half before the 
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General Election takes place, we feel very little hope that 
the decision of the electorate, in whatever sense that 
decision may be, can be final. First let us suppose that 
it is favourable to the Liberal Unionists. In that case, of 
course, we should be most desirous to think that Lord 
Rosebery would have it in his power to verify his 
own prediction. But would he have it in his power to 
verify his own prediction? With all the good-will in 
the world, we do not see that he would be able to overrule 
such colleagues as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, 
who have nailed their colours to the mast, and would be 
the very last to admit, in Lord Rosebery’s language, that 
this is an issue of political expediency and not one of 
political morality. Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be ina 
state of mind to maintain that “Thou shalt not refuse 
Home-rule” is more or less involved in the Eighth and 
Tenth Commandments, and that any one who does refuse 
Home-rule to his neighbour is more or less guilty of 
stealing, and of coveting what is another man’s and not 
his own. Mr. John Morley is too decided a utilitarian in 
his ethics to take ground so absolute as that, but he is 
almost as resolute in his practical determination to have 
his own way on the Irish Question. And the local 
Liberal lieutenants are, it must be remembered, very 
deeply pledged to the intrinsic equity of Irish Home-rule, 
and would feel profoundly humiliated by being required 
to give up the agitation only because the country had con- 
demned it. We do not say that Lord Rosebery, if he is 
resolute, could not carry a fair portion of his party with 
him in the advocacy of such a course; but he would leave 
the most considerable of the chiefs behind him, and a not 
inconsiderable number of the local lieutenants. The 
result would be, therefore, not a healing of the split in 
the Liberal Party, but a new decomposition and a new 
combination of the elements. We should have a union 
between Lord Hartington and Lord Rosebery and all 
the moderates, and a party of pro-Irish irreconcilables, 
headed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley and 
followed by perhaps half the Liberal Associations in 
the Kingdom. If, on the other hand, the decision of 
the constituencies went decisively for Home-rule, we 
do not see how the Liberal Unionists could by any 
possibility be reabsorbed. Their duty would be to 
submit for the time, if Mr. Gladstone had really published 
his constitutional proposal in good time for a thorough 
discussion before the General Election took place. But it 
would be equally their duty to stick vigilantly to their 
principle that the new arrangement must disorganise the 
United Kingdom, and to point out all the dangers involved 
in it as theyarose. That duty would be quite inconsistent 
with falling back into the ranks of the Gladstonian Party 
and strongly supporting a policy in Ireland which Liberal 
Unionists believe to be at once impolitic and unjust. 
Look at the matter as we will, we can see hardly the 
smallest possible chance of such a reconciliation between 
all the sections of the Liberal Party as Lord Rosebery, in 
his sanguine mood, foresees. 





THE RUSSIAN RUMOURS. 


E do not suppose there is much in these rumours 

from Russia, though they are widely spread by 
unconnected correspondents who presumably believe them. 
Stories of the sicknesses of Kings are usually untrust- 
worthy ; and if they are also despots, they can never catch 
cold without being represented as seriously ill. Their 
physicians hold office by a tenure of silence until formal 
bulletins appear, and the whispers of attendants are exag- 
gerated in passing from mouth to mouth until they become 
positively deceptive. The present Czar is a healthy man, 
whose seclusion does not prevent his taking exercise; the 
hereditary enemy of the Romanoffs, melancholia, does not 
fall on them so early ; and as to his dying of “nerves,” that 
is a story sure to be circulated about anybody whose life it is 
necessary to guard. He may die, like any other man, and 
will die in God’s good time; but his danger is assassina- 
tion, not disease. That the Czar is in more than usual 
danger of assassination, is quite probable. One of those 
spasms of despairing rage which periodically seize upon 
cultivated Russians outside the official circle has obviously 
recurred, and the strange Secret Society which permanently 
threatens the Czar is almost always provoked by such inci- 
dents into a fresh display of vitality. Moreover, in a true 
despotism, all discontent develops fanatics who see no 
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n, and who mena 
have been taught * 


hopeful path except through assassinatio 
the life of the monarch because they 
believe that the monarch is all-in-all. : 
has, however, always devotees ae =e Suma 
protected from everything except domestic tr ne 
which the present Czar need not fear, or that er ery, 
revolt which the West is always predicting at itary 
never occurs in Russia except during an bichenee 
when the soldiers are bewildered by the nae 
disappearance of an object for their unreasoning lo at “ 

As to the spread of revolutionary feeling, the feelh, 
that is, which would abolish the autocracy without atta ki 
the Czar, where is its executive force to come from ? The 
was such a force in France in 1789, in the shape of the ra 

: . : t the mob 
of Paris, which could fight fairly well, and which ne 
once during the whole Revolution was fairly faced b tend 
siderable body of Royal troops; but there is no oak se 
in Russia, while there is an irresistible Army which 
implicitly obeys orders. There is not a trace of eviden 
that the populace of St. Petersburg is angry with the 
Czar, though it may hate the police; and if it were : 
angry to the point of insurrection, what could it possibl 
effect? It is not going, we may be sure, to precipitate 
itself on the bayonets of the Guard; and if it did 
it would in an hour learn the lesson that the day for 
popular insurrections is over, and that no mob what- 
ever, however resolute or however self-sacrificing, can stand 
for ten minutes against weapons of precision. It might 
as well dash itself on a storm-wave, and hope by self. 
devotion to drive that back. For moral pressure, again 
there is no leverage. There is no representative body ; 
there is no class which the Sovereign dares not strike at 
wholesale ; there is no foreign army which, as in the Italian 
revolutions or our own, can be invited in, to give expression 
and solidity to the general discontent. The students of the 
Universities just now are making an uproar, and despite 
their extravagance of language, they probably have serious 
grievances, which a wise Czar would remedy at once by 
decree; but half of them are not revolutionists, even in 
sympathy; and if they were all united and all desperate, 
they would be powerless. They are but a fraction of the 
educated class, and the grand fact of Russia is, that the 
whole educated class taken together can do nothing; that 
it is a body of officers without an army; and that if the 
Government ordered its deportation en masse to Siberia, to 
Siberia it would be sent. Autocracy in Russia rests for 
the present on a rock, the devotion of 90 per cent. at 
least of the whole people to the person of the Czar, who, 
in spite of his seclusion, in spite of Nihilism, in spite 
of middle-class discontent, might to-morrow order any 
chance crowd of workmen in St. Petersburg to throw M. 
de Giers into the Neva, and he would be thrown at once. 
The solitary chance for Revolutionists in Russia, as apart 
from Nihilists, is to convince the Czar himself that change 
would be beneficial, as they once, it is believed, convinced 
his father, Alexander II. He himself is their possible 
lever, and, unless by some miracle of misfortune the Army 
or the priesthood turned against him, he alone. 

It is imagined, we believe, in England, and, indeed, in 
all Western Europe, that such a despotism as that of 
Russia cannot go on for an indefinite period ; but where is 
the proof of that? The despotism of the Cesars, which 
was almost of the same kind, the oppression of the great 
slave-owners being, if anything, worse than the oppression 
of the bad section of the Russian officials, went on for 
centuries without provoking one serious civil insurrection. 
The system now prevailing in Russia has lasted at least 
from the death of Peter I, in 1724; and from the 
accession of Nicholas, now a space of sixty-five years, 
its downfall has been expected in London and Paris 
from year to year; but it has never fallen. What has 
been changed since that date to make it probable that 
it should fall now, when the effective force of the 
Army, considered as an instrument of repression, has 
at least been trebled ? We shall be told that the serfs 
have been emancipated, and that is true; but emancipa- 
tion only bound them the closer to the Throne. Or we 
may be told that liberal ideas are penetrating all “ society,” 
and that, in part, is true also; but then, the final answer 
is, that if all Russian “ society ” above the “ black people,” 
the peasants and handicraftsmen, held the opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Cunninghame Graham, they would be 
just as powerless as they are at present. No opinion 
whatever will stop a bullet. 
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that the “ spirit of the age” is unfavourable to autocracy ; 
put that, even if it 1s true—and we see the Kings everywhere 

ming their old initiative—is merely a begging of the 
peace Why should the “spirit of the age” penetrate 
: S eoaeie any more than into China, where a Sovereign 
ab jute as deity reigns over a population at least as 
«civilised ” as Russian peasants —though, we fully admit, 
with a lower morale—through an official aristocracy com- 
nared with which the Russian ‘‘ Techin is lenient and pure? 
Ideas are like seed, they only germinate upon fitting soil ; 
and so far as appears, the idea of responsible government 
no more suits the Russians who work than it suits the 
Chinese peasants. Of course, if the people were generally 
oppressed according to their own idea of oppression, 
there might be formidable movements either in China 
or Russia; but then, within the limits we have stated, 
ig that the case? Classes are oppressed, no doubt, and 
one particular class, that of political prisoners, may be even 
0 pressed atrociously; but are the people, as a series of 
multitudes, consciously oppressed? We suspect that over 
an enormous proportion of the area of Russia, life seems to 
the body of the people just what it always was, except that 
landlords have less power. The conscription is as it was, 
the village commune still exists, the officials are probably 
rather better, because they feel a little the effect of improving 
culture. Justice is not refused, it is only made dear, and 
the dearness of justice is expected everywhere, in England 
almost as much as in Russia, and is borne with patiently. 
That grievance of corruption, which seems to us so 
monstrous, and morally is so monstrous, strikes a popula- 
tion accustomed to it very much as a fee system strikes 
ourselves, or as the priests’ method of collecting their 


incomes in Ireland strikes their flocks,—that is, as some- | 
thing not quite pleasant, but not new, and at all events | 
entirely unavoidable. Resistance may come at last in 


Russia, for the Russians are white men and Christians, 
and in both capacities retain the power of advancing, how- 
ever slowly ; but it may be whole generations first, and 
may then direct itself against the officials, instead of 
against the Throne. The only thing that can shake 
that is defeat in battle, which might break a certain 
mystical charm; and even of that there is no certainty 
whatever. 


been more complete than since the Crimean War. It 
is a marvellous, almost an awful spectacle, that of 


the master of a grand Empire, autocratic as a deity, | 


yet never safe except amidst his troops; but it was the 
spectacle which Rome presented from the death of 
Augustus to the accession of Diocletian ; and nothing exists 
to prove that its continuance in modern terms is morally 


impossible. Seclusion by itself will not destroy a Throne, | 


or that of the Sultan would have passed away a hundred 
years ago; and a Czar can govern an Empire as the Pope 
governs a world of his own,—from the interior of a Palace 
carefully watched by a guard. 





THE NEW SOCIAL SYSTEM IN IRELAND. 


HERE is not much chance, we should say, of any 
danger to Mr. Balfour’s Bill in the Commons. The 
Tories of Ireland, it is asserted with some authority, 
threaten to resist it, and no doubt such of them as are 
embarrassed must dread its provisions; but there will be 
several members of the Gladstonian Party, especiaily from 
Wales and the Highland districts of Scotland, who will 
find it most difficult to record their votes against a measure 
the principle of which would delight their own constituents. 
There will be endless canvassing of details, Mr. Madden 
will be overwhelmed with “requests for information,” and 
there may be some deliberate obstruction; but we do not 
believe in the defeat of a Bill which will give to every 
Trish tenant the prospect of becoming a freeholder, and 
to every Irish landlord a precedent for claiming twenty 
years’ purchase for expropriation. The real danger 
of the Bill will be in the Lords, where the Peers, 
though they may pass it in deference to necessity and 
Lord Salisbury, will certainly not like it, on two grounds, 
the second of which may be worthy of some discussion. 
The first—the inadequacy of the landlords’ compensation 
—we hold it useless to discuss. Ireland has arrived at a 
position, partly through the operation of circumstances, 
and partly through the landlords’ own fault in performing 
as capitalists so few of a capitalist’s duties to the land, in 


Napoleon’s entrance into Moscow only de- | 
veloped Russian patriotism, and the autocracy has never | 


which landowners must be bought out, and in which, at 
the same time, the fullest compensation cannot be given, 
because the House of Commons will not vote it. That 
is most unfortunate for many landlords, but all that 
can be said is that the Government yields to force 
majeure, that the compensation proposed will enable 
unencumbered landlords to re-establish themselves in 
life, and that if they persuade the Lords to reject the 
| Bill, they will repent it all their lives. They must submit, 
| like the rest of us, to misfortune, and will, after all, suffer 
| less than those English landowners who have been com- 
| pelled to sell during the bad years. They should not 
| compare themselves with proprietors in the Midlands who 
| have made reductions of 15 per cent., but with proprietors, 
| like some of those in Essex, who have been compelled to 
sell their farms at auction at ten years’ nominal value. 
The second argument which will weigh heavily with 
|the Upper House, is one with which, though we reject 
‘it, we feel a certain sympathy. It is alleged that the 
| Government, in order to restore order in Ireland, is 
sacrificing something which it has no right to sacrifice,— 
namely, the prospects of Irish civilisation. The landlords 
| who are bought out will be compelled, it is said, in order 
to earn their livings, to depart, and with them will 
| disappear the only class which keeps up in the country 
| districts a higher ideal of life than that entertained by the 
| peasant. There will be no one left in many districts 
except the gombeen-man or usurer, the Roman Catholic 
| priest, a farmer or two with a decent farm according to 
English ideas, and the body of the peasantry ; and sociai 
| life will, therefore, decidedly retrograde. There will 
ibe no beauty left in it, no standard of manners, 
/and very little amenity of any kind, the gombeen- 
man being too vulgar, the priest too separate, .the 
farmer too indifferent to culture, and the peasant himself 
too much harassed with labour, and with the eares which 
fall upon those who have no margin beyond the amount 
needful for actual support. There is some truth in that 
argument, which in England would be a grave one, but in 
Ireland it admits of a partial answer. Is it, to begin with, 
at all certain that the landlords will leave, except as most 
Scotchmen leave their houses for part of their lives,—that 
is, to acquire a little more income? They will keep their 
houses and demesnes, and as their secular struggle with 
the peasantry will be over, they may become, we should 
say will become—for we do not believe the talk about a 
division caused by creed—much more popular with the 
people, whom at present they not only do not influence for 
good, but do not influence at all, unless we class repulsion 
| among the influences. England may be in some ways 
| pleasanter than Ireland to live in, but England is very dear 
and very provoking to a proud class with little money ; and 
there is something in Ireland, something in her social 
system, which Englishmen do not quite comprehend, but 
which exercises an almost magical attraction over her 
own people. We fancy they find life livelier there, more 
full of incidents, and with more about it of what we 
may best describe as scenery. English life outside 
London strikes them as decidedly dull, and they return to 
their own people with something of the feeling with which 
a Londoner returns from a “quiet” though beautiful 
village. There will, we suppose, be no more hunting, for 
peasant-proprietorship is fatal to hunting everywhere; 
but those who stay will have every other enjoyment they 
ever had, except the sense of power, which of late years 
can have been worth very little. They will have lost no 
| essential dignity, they will be the natural leaders of the 
people, and they will have just as many careers open to 
them as younger sons with some means have in England. 
They may stay; and if they stay, they will be more of a 
civilising influence than they have ever been yet, for the 
barrier between them and the people will have disappeared. 
On, the other hand, if they depart, either to England, or 
to the Continent, or to Dublin, their places will be taken 
by other men. The attraction of country life is felt in 
Ireland as elsewhere ; the social war will, so far as the Bill 
extends its operation, have ceased to rage; there is still 
money made in Ireland or by Irishmen; and “ residents ” 
will soon grow as numerous as in the thinner “resi- 
dential districts” of Great Britain. There will be no 
connection at first, it is true, between the new people 
and the farmers; but it is certain to grow up, just 
as the relation has grown up between the latter and 
| all who are not landlords. Professional men exercise 
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just as good an influence as squires, and it is to them 
that, if the landlords depart, their place among the people 
will gradually fall. That has been the case in France in 
the peasant districts—for in France there are still con- 
siderable proprietors—and we see nothing in the situation 
of Ireland which should prevent so natural an arrangement. 
Every city with commerce in it will send a few of its sons 
into the country, and every man who makes money abroad 
will return to be one of the new gentry, who will reside in, 
though they will not own, the country-side. The moment 
order is secure in any country, that is the way things settle 
themselves; and there is nothing either in Ireland or the 
Irish to keep whole districts bare of men of “light and 
leading.” Direct power, no doubt, will remain with the 
peasantry, and, in a certain degree, the priests; but then, 
it has passed to them already, and the process will be in 
no degree accelerated, scarcely even affected, by this Bill, 
which does not change tenants at will into proprietors, but 
tenants who already have every security except the feeling 
that they are sole owners of their farms. 

Besides—and, after all, this is the true argument—what 
is the alternative? The present system of dual owner- 
ship cannot endure for ever, and if it could, would do far 
more to ruin Irish civilisation than any expatriation of 
landlords. It does not extinguish the agrarian war, and 
that war, with its constant quarrels about money, the 
hatred it breeds to the law, and the ‘indifference it pro- 
duces to a neighbour’s suffering whenever that suffering is 
produced by a breach of the unwritten code of the country- 
side, is demoralising all Ireland. The best Home-rulers 
admit this, as well as the best of the priesthood ; and it 
would be of itself, if we once allow that the origin of the 
demoralisation is tenure, the full justification of any effort 
to get that tenure changed. Grant that a county could be 
left, like many an East-End parish, without a resident 
gentleman in it, and still, if the people were fairly con- 
tented, industrious, and peaceful, it would be nearer true 
civilisation than it is now, with the different classes all 
jarring and suspecting each other, with civil war only kept 
down by force, and with the law itself, which ought to be 
regarded as the first of benevolent agencies, looked upon 
by half the people as the instrument by which the 
foreigner maintains an order of society at variance with 
all their inherited aspirations. There are more kinds of 
civilisation than one, and we do not know that that which 
used to reign in so many valleys of our own North, 
is by any means the worst. There can hardly be 
much amenity of life among a purely peasant popu- 
lation, even if all are freeholders; and its necessary 
penuriousness will always seem disagreeable to visitors 
bred up in freer ways; but there may be much religion, 
some culture, and a deep sense of confidence in the 
law. The sense of personal dignity, the appreciation of 
home, and the desire for independence, are already strong 
in the Irish peasant, who has, moreover, a wonderful way 
of attaching himself to the leader who has won his regard. 
There are the materials surely of a fine civilisation 
here, even if the gentry depart, and, as we have said, 
when the shock is once over, the majority of those who 
are unembarrassed will elect to remain. For those 
who are already ruined, and whose ruin will only be 
brought home to them by the Bill, there is, we fear, no 
hope, except in the strenuous work which, if they have 
reached middle age, is for them, we frankly admit, but a 
comfortless prospect. No law, however, can protect them 
from their doom; and the existing state of affairs, in 
which they only live by struggling with irritated tenants 
for the last shilling, does but prolong an agony to which 
the end is always foreseen. 





DEMOCRATIC THRIFTLESSNESS. 


HERE is nothing that strikes us so much in this 
discussion about tithes as the apparent indifference 

of the democracy to their right in a great source of 
popular revenue, and the absence of any feeling of indigna- 
tion against those who would pare away or even extinguish 
that right, under the wholly fallacious pretext of cutting 
downa tax. What we maintain is, that a very old statutory 
impost like tithe, an impost subject to which land has been 
in many cases bought and sold for over ten generations, is 
in no true sense of the word a tax upon living men. You 
might just as well say that the younger children’s portions, 
or dowagers’ jointures, subject to which property has been 





inherited or bought by its present owners, is a ta. 
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which they have a right to appeal ; 

remit, or at least aay to ie. re amet to 
much one of the revenues of the State as the -_* 
derived from public lands, the only difference bein ee 
no private person ever a the latter hein rity ‘rd 
own, no private person has ever grudged an i : 
to the State. But in the case of tithe, the Sacka 4 o 
it is deducted from what the landowner might pe hone 
have called his own, if no tithe had ever been i a = 
makes the tithe seem a burden, and all the greater burd ; 
that no single individual appears to be the better for that 
burden, the whole people being too much of an abstracti 
and too little present to men’s imaginations, to enter into 
any effective rivalry with the personal selfishness of the 
landowner. In one of Miss Austen’s admirable novels = 
puts into the mouth of a selfish woman a most movin, 
complaint of the serious grievance it is to have to pay Be 
annuity out of property which has descended to you sub. 
ject to that condition. “An annuity is a very serious 
business. It comes over and over every year; and there ig 
no getting rid of it. I have known a great deal of the 
trouble of annuities, for my mother was clogged with the 
payment of three to old superannuated servants by 
my father’s will; and it is amazing how disagreeable 
she found it. Twice every year these annuities were 
to be paid; and then there was the trouble of getting 
it to them; and then one of them was said to have 
died, and afterwards it turned out to be no such 
thing. My mother was quite sick of it; her income was 
not her own, she said, with such perpetual claims on it 
and it was the more unkind of my father, because other. 
wise the money would have been quite at my mother’s 
disposal, without any restriction whatever.” That is pre- 
cisely the state of mind in which the tithe-payer writes such 
letters to the Times as those which appeared, for instance, 
in Wednesday’s issue, only that such tithe-payers have the 
excuse which Miss Austen’s selfish lady had not, that 
the revenue which goes to pay services rendered to the 
people at large, seems to go to no one in particular, while 
the lady who was “quite sick” of paying the annuities 
specified by her husband’s will, did at least know who was 
the better for it, and did clearly know that the recipients 
had just as much claim for their annuities as she 
had for the residue left after these annuities were 
paid. No doubt there are “extenuating circumstances,” 
as the juries say, in the inability of a tithe-payer 
to realise that what he does not get, the State does get. 
The State is a very abstract conception, and to many 
minds, what goes to the people at large seems to dribble 
away into the sand and be lost. Still, a democracy that 
has not learned to value its proper revenues, is a democracy 
in a very infantine and helpless condition. A great deal 
of the hope of popular government depends upon its firm 
grasp of the revenues properly belonging to the people, 
and its wise administration of them. A people that allows 
its revenues to be frittered away in piecemeal relaxations of 
the legal claims which it has inherited upon its own citizens, 
is a mere infant among peoples, without the wisdom, the 
foresight, and the courage to administer its own affairs. 
Tithe, whatever its destination may ultimately be, whether 
to endow a National Church or to support a system of 
national education, is just as much an appanage of the 
State, as the annuities left by the unkind and thoughtless 
husband to the old servants were appanages of those 
elderly family retainers. 

Of course there is the case in which the fall in the value 
of land has really endangered its being thrown out of 
cultivation, or has actually thrown it out of cultivation. 
In cases of that kind, there is just as much reasonableness 
in remitting the tithe, or so far lowering it as to leave a 
substantial margin over and above the tithe, out of which 
the cultivators might live, as there would be in a bargain 
between the old annuitants whose case we have mentioned 
and the owner of the property on which their annuities 
were charged, that as there was no chance of the land 
yielding the value of their annuities in full, they should 
be diminished to any point at which they could be paid, 
and still leave a motive to the owner of the property to 
retain hisownership. We feel no doubt that in the Eastern 
Counties, and perhaps elsewhere, the fall in the value of land 
has often either actually extinguished rentand tithe together, 
or so enormously reduced the value of rent, as to leave no 
margin, or the smallest possible margin, for the fixed 
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nt-charge of the tithe. In such a case, of course it is 
er only the State’s right but the State’s duty to with- 
pa its claim, or to lower it to any point at which it will 
become again worth while to cultivate the land. But the 
‘ uments which we now hear urged against the tithe go 
pis peyond this point. They really treat the fall in the value 
of land, which is a calamity to which any class might 
pe liable, as if it were a special injustice produced by 
the tithe. Those who bought land or inherited land 
subject to tithe, would, if land had risen in value, have 
had all the advantage, as many of their ancestors have 
really had all the advantage, of that rise in the value 
of land. If they or their ancestors have never proposed 
to increase a commuted tithe when land has risen in 
value, it is simply unjust that they should wish to 
diminish it (except, as we have said, where the value of 
the land is on the point of disappearing altogether) on the 
ground that land has fallen in value. The commuted tithe 
belongs as clearly to the people at large as the margin of 
rent over and above that tithe belongs to the landowner, and 
there is something to us very discreditable in the thrift- 
less way in which the democracy looks after its rightful 
revenue. What belongs to the community seems to belong 
to nobody, if the indifference with which attacks upon it 
are received, is to be any criterion. The tithe-payers 
shriek when they find their obligations rather more 
than usually burdensome, and there is nobody to reply 
tothem. It would not be so in the case of any private 
property. The man who had to provide a yearly annuity 
out of his property might fret over it as much in private as 
the selfish woman in Miss Austen’s novel ; but if he ceased 
paying his due, he would soon find himself in the Law Courts, 
and no one would feel any pity for him. But just because 
the tithe is a debt to the nation, no one seems to feel 
injured at the disposition which shows itself to be so ram- 
pant in favour of repudiating that debt. A correspondent 
of our own asks indignantly whether any good is to be done 
by substituting a rent war for a tithe war. We should say : 
‘Yes, this good,—that while the tithe war is a quarrel 
between that vague abstraction, the people (for the clergy 
are merely the nominees of the people who discharge a 
certain number of services for them), and the debtor, the 
rent war would be a quarrel between two classes who feel 
very keenly their own interests, and are quite equal to 
standing up for them, and this, so far as we can judge at 
present, ‘‘ the people ” do not seem to be.’ Till the people 
learn to be thrifty about that which is their own, they will 
never learn the secret of efficient administration, or, indeed, 
of any kind of efficient government. 


THE FRENCH INDEPENDENTS. 


{ ROUPS are so common a feature of French Parlia- 
mentary life, that the appearance of a new one 
seldom excites any interest. There is enough, however, 
that is distinctive about the latest addition to the list— 
the Independents—to justify rather more attention than 
is ordinarily paid to such arrivals. The Independents are 
a fraction of the Right, the point of difference between the 
two being the attitude that ought to be maintained towards 
the Republican form of government. The Independents hold 
that the time has come for the formation of a constitutional 
Opposition,—an Opposition, that is, which shall be directed 
against the Administration of the Republic, not against the 
Republic itself. They are not Republican by taste or 
c»nviction; they would doubtless prefer Monarchy if 
Monarchy were to be had. But political life is not, in their 
judgment, a matter of pure theory. The political best is 
the attainable, not the ideal best. They see, as, indeed, 
they cannot help seeing, that what more than anything 
else has made the administration of the Republic what it 
is, has been the refusal of the Right to dissociate policy 
from institutions. The Republican Government—so the 
Right has argued—has been arbitrary, intolerant, waste- 
ful; therefore let us do away, not with the Republican 
Government, but with the Republic. Unfortunately 
for the success of this policy, the country, though 
it shared in the dislike of the Republican Govern- 
ment, did not share in the dislike of the Republic. 
On the contrary, whenever it has had to choose, it has 
chosen, though by dwindling majorities, to keep both 
rather than lose both. To the pure Right this preference 
has been a matter of no concern. With them the form is 
more than the substance. They would rather live under 








a bad Monarchy than under a good Republic. With the 
Independents it is different. They are not prepared 
to acquiesce in being ill-governed, because to try to 
be better governed would involve a_ recognition of 
the Republic. They have come at last to see that 
the Right live in a world of the past and the future which 
has no connection with the actual world of the present, 
and that if they are to influence the present, they must 
recognise the difference between facts as they are, and facts 
as they would like them to be. The Independents are 
anxious not to break away from the party to which they 
have hitherto belonged. But it takes two to maintain a 
union as well as to make a quarrel, and we suspect that in 
this case the co-operation of one will be wanting. The 
Right will read the programme of the Independents with 
something more than indifference. Or, rather, they will not 
trouble themselves to read it. It is the work of men who 
have determined to accept the Republic, to be content with 
things as they are, to let the nation impose on them the 
institutions it happens to like. To the genuine Royalist, 
a man who accepts the Republic, no matter in what spirit, 
is as bad as a Republican. 

Yet the Independent programme, when looked at with 
unjaundiced eyes, is in almost every particular a profession 
of thoroughly reasonable Conservatism. It is, in fact, 
just such a programme as the Republican Government, if 
it were wise, would long ago have put out on its own 
behalf. The object of the Independents is to help on the 
formation of a new Ministerial majority, and with that 
view to support necessary reforms without reference to 
the quarter from which they come. These reforms include 
financial economy, no new loans and no new taxes; the 
repeal of the laws of exile; liberty to the communes 
to set up Voluntary schools where they prefer them; 
permission to ministers of religion to give religious 
instruction in elementary schools to children willing to 
receive it; a rendering of the military law which shall 
secure the cultivation of the higher studies and the 
maintenance of the supply of clergy; protection of 
agriculture ; and a careful study of questions relating to 
labour. With the exception of Protection, which is 
now the common property of all French parties, there 
is not a word in this that can be objected to, nor 
that is even strange to French ears. On the contrary, it 
is precisely what the wisest Republicans have for years 
past been urging upon their own party. Men as 
diverse as M. Jules Simon and M. Challemel Lacour 
have preached the danger to the Republic of intolerance 
and extravagance, the necessity of conciliation and 
public frugality. May we hope that now that these 
eminent Republicans have been reinforced by the Inde- 
pendents, they will by degrees gain strength in the Legis- 
lature, and either make the present Government what it 
ought to be, or replace it by another ? 

Reasonable as this inquiry sounds, it is not one that can 
be answered with confidence. A Government administered 
on these principles would command the confidence of 
moderate men of all parties, and no one who is not a 
fanatic doubts that moderate men form a majority of the 
French people. But a Government administered on these 
principles is not so easily had. It is not enough that the 
Ministers in Paris preach conciliation, and desire all their 
subordinates to practise it. What is wanted is some 
guarantee that these subordinates will do what their chiefs 
bid them. A Minister can but give general directions ; it 
rests with the subordinates to put them into effect. A 
subordinate does not reply to the Minister with an express 
refusal to be conciliatory. If he has to reply at all, it is 
with profuse assurances of his defermination to carry out 
his superior’s wishes. But in each particular case, he 
has to decide for himself what conciliation means, and 
in all probability his reading of the term is very 
different from that which would be accepted at Paris. 
He is ignorant, prejudiced, and perhaps brutal, and such 
a man can hardly be conciliatory if he will. But in all 
probability he does not wish to be conciliatory. He is 
himself a legacy from days when merely to talk of con- 
ciliation marked a man as a traitor to the Republic; and 
the people to whom he is to show himself conciliatory 
are not Royalists and Catholics in the abstract, but men 
with whom he has been at bitter enmity all his life. 
Consequently, the directions of the Minister are not 
obeyed, or obeyed very imperfectly, or obeyed in great 
things and disobeyed in those small things which really 
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do more than anything else to make a government 
popular or unpopular. It may be objected that self- 
interest will always make an official anxious to do 
what his chief tells him; but in the present case, 
this general rule is qualified by two considerations. In 
the first place, the subordinate, even if he is convinced 
that the Minister means what he says, is not at all sure 
that he will long be in a position to say it. He looks to 
the efforts of the Extreme Left to make it impossible for 
a Moderate Minister to keep both his opinions and _ his 
office, and it must be admitted that for the most part he does 
not look in vain. It is so long since the Republic paid 
any heed to Thiers’s counsels, the Left Centre has 
so long ceased to have any place in French politics, that 
disbelief in any real and permanent change of Republican 
policy is very natural and very obstinate. In the second 
place, conciliation, if it makes for his immediate in- 
terest, does not make at all for his ultimate interest. It 
is not by any process of natural selection that he got his 
present post. There are many men in the town or in the 
district who are far more respectable as to character and 
far better fitted to do the work. They were passed over, 
and he was appointed because he was able and willing to 
recommend himself to the Radical Government, while they 
were not. His chance of keeping his place, or of seeing 
his son succeed to it, depends on the continued exclusion 
of these men. If anything happened to make them 
eligible for such a post as his, the present occupant 
would have but a poor chance of retaining it. Con- 
sequently, he may really be consulting his own advantage 
by what looks at first sight like a rash defiance of autho- 
rity. He may be wise in building his hopes on the failure 
of the experiment rather than on his ability to profit by it. 

This is the more true because he is in a position in 
which he can very effectively contribute to its failure. The 
greatest danger it has to encounter is the popular disbelief 
that the Republic can be other than what it is. It is this 
feeling that, more than anything else, is the backbone of 
the Royalist Party in France. The rank and file of that 
party care very little about the principle of Monarchy. 
They are Royalists because they think that good govern- 
ment is only possible under a Monarchy. Conciliation 
would gradually disabuse them of this belief, and by 
bringing them round to the Republic, would further 
strengthen the moderate party among Republicans. The 
absence of conciliation will only make Royalists more dis- 
trustful of the Ministers who have promised it, and more 
unwilling to listen to any similar pledges in the future. 
This is one among the obstacles by which the new party 
will be confronted, and to surmount it will make large 
demands on their patience and discretion. 


THE NEW CODE. 

NHE public have been informed so persistently during 
the past week that payment by results has been 
entirely abolished, that it would not be at all astonishing if 
they have begun to believe it. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the alteration that is intended cannot properly be so 
described. Under the new, as under the old Code, the 
Education Department undertakes to make grants to 
schools that can prove themselves efficient, the change 
being for the most part in the manner in which the 
efficiency is measured. No doubt there is a world of 
difference in the two canons; but to speak of the new 
system as altogether abolishing payment by results, is 
to introduce a wholly unnecessary amount of mental 
confusion. Managers and teachers will still find it pay 
better to have good schools than bad ones; but the 
maaner in which their performances will be judged will 
be entirely revolutionised. Up till now, the plan followed 
for determining the amount of the grant was largely 
mechanical. The earnings of the school principally de- 
pended upon how many children could be got to pass 
certain examinatious ; and therefore the energies of the 
teachers were directed, not towards obtaining a general 
level of excellence, or having even a well-instructed set 
of scholars, but to cramming the boys and girls under them 
in such a way as to get them through the examination. 
The object was not so much to educate the children as to 
make them successful examinees. This system, which 
monopolised the name of “ payment by results,” naturally 
enough gave universal dissatisfaction to those who had 
the educational interests of the country at heart, and for 





years they have been attempting to change it for 
more rationally conceived. In the new Code, a i 
attempt has been made to overcome the former evils a 
to find means by which, not the ability to pass a maxim ~ 
of scholars, but real teaching efficiency can be encoura a 
and rewarded. Be 
Speaking generally, the principles upon which th 
to elementary day-schools for older scholars—i.e., not for 
infants—will be apportioned, are as follows. To begin 
with, there will be a principal grant in respect of pe 
child who has attended school for the required number of 
days, and of hours in each day, made to every school which 
an inspector has declared efficient. This principal grant 
is to be either 12s. 6d. or 14s., according as the 
inspector may report as to “the accuracy of knowledge 
and general intelligence of the scholars in the elementar 
subjects.” The rules as to the examination which is to 
take place before the inspector declares a school efficient 
and so able to earn the principal grant, either in the lower or 
higher degree, are comparatively simple. The 14s. is never 
to be given unless the children throughout the school are 
satisfactorily taught recitation. All the scholars on the 
books must be present at the inspection, unless there is a 
reasonable excuse for absence. All are liable to be 
examined in the three elementary subjects. It is laid 
down, however, that, as a rule, they will be examined by 
samples, though not less than one-third are always to 
be individually examined. Next to the principal grant 
comes that for discipline and organisation, which is either 
to be a shilling or an eighteenpenny grant. The principle 
upon which this grant is to be awarded can best be given 
in the words of the Code itself:—*The Inspector, in 
recommending either the higher or the lower of these 
grants, will have special regard to the moral training and 
conduct of the children, to the neatness and order of the 
school premises and furniture, and to the proper classifica- 
tion of the scholars, both for teaching and examination. 
...... To meet the requirements respecting discipline, 
the managers and teachers will be expected to satisfy the 
Inspector that all reasonable care is taken, in the ordinary 
management of the school, to bring up the children in 
habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, of 
cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the 
children the importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for others, and of honour and 
truthfulness in word and act. The Inspector should also 
satisfy himself that the teacher has not unduly pressed 
those who are dull or delicate in preparation for examina- 
tion at any time of the year.” If we are to believe those 
who have made the condition of our elementary schools a 
special study, this grant may be of the most beneficial effect. 
After all, what is wanted from an educational system is not 
merely the teaching of facts or even of the art of acquiring 
facts. The liberalising of the mind and the acquirement 
of a sound moral training are infinitely more important. 
We should, then, miss no opportunity that may arise for 
encouraging schoolmasters to cultivate the social virtues 
among those under their care. Whether the grant for 
“discipline and organisation” will work well in practice, 
remains to be seen; but, at any rate, the experiment is 
well worth trying. At present there is a great temptation 
to school managers to think of nothing but “cleverness” 
when they choose a teacher. Yet there is no one but would 
admit in the abstract that the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses who, though they fail to bring their pupils on at 
the fastest possible rate, yet help to make of them good 
men and women, are a thousand times more valuable to 
the State. If, then, it turns out possible to put some sort 
of premium upon the cultivation of a high tone in our 
elementary schools, the grant will have been amply justified. 
The other grants of importance are those made in 
respect of needlework, singing, “specific subjects ”’—in- 
including the principles of agriculture and Euclid— 
and “class subjects,’ such as English, geography, 
elementary science, and history. Further, where appro- 
priate provision is made for the practical teaching of 
cookery and laundry-work, the inspectors have power to 
make a grant of 4s. in respect of any girl who qualifies 
in the former, and of 2s. for one who qualifies in the latter. 
It would be out of place, however, to discuss these details 
of the curriculum which the Code encourages ; nor do we 
intend to go into the complex questions raised by the 
special grants to day-schools in respect of pupil-teachers, 
the grants to evening-schools, or the assistance given 
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ini lolleges. There is, however, one point 
” lary 4 make a suggestion. Would a not 
M4 “possible to include the elements of law among the 
« class” or “specific” subjects ? No doubt, put baldly, 
the proposal sounds absurd enough ; but then, so does 
the notion of teaching Euclid, Latin, _French, animal 
hysiology, botany, magnetism and electricity, and history 
in National schools. An outline of the principles 
of law could be quite as_ easily acquired as “The 
Stuart Period, with acquisition of territory during the 
riod, and constitution and functions of Courts of Justice 
and Taxation.” In Switzerland, the principles of law are, 
we believe, taught in all the elementary schools, and 
with the best possible result. Nor is it likely that the 
seed in England would fall on barren ground. There is 
nothing that the Englishman of the poorer classes is so 
much interested in as law. Not only does a great trial 
sell a penny paper more than even a battle, but the 
smallest “law case” is always followed with the keenest 
avidity. No one who has lived among the classes that 
earn 30s. a week and under, can have failed to be struck 
by the immense attention given by them to the subject 
of law. “That ’ud be agin’ the law, I take it,” “ Don’t 
tell me that be the law,” or “The law won’t let ’e,” are 
constantly on their lips. No doubt these a priori notions of 
the law are usually totally wrong, but that only increases 
the need for education. Teach them or not, the poor are 
certain to have strong opinions on the subject, and it would 
therefore be clearly an advantage to have those opinions 
as far as possible correct. No one, of course, would be so 
mad as to propose teaching the “ Rule in Shelley’s Case,” 
or the elements of conveyancing or pleading, in Board 
schools. It would, however, be quite possible to teach 
children the manner in which property is acquired and can 
be disposed of by will or otherwise, and how it descends in 
cases of intestacy. Again, an outline of the law as to torts 
and contracts, and the principles of the criminal law, might 
be easily and usefully acquired. No doubt the children 
who took up law would often have a very imperfect know- 
ledge imparted to them, but still they would be prevented 
in after-lite from believing in the wild absurdities which so 
often now do duty for “law.” Nothing would be easier 
than to draw up a short text-book with the main principles 
clearly and shortly put forth, and in intelligible language. 
Surely when next the Code is revised, it would be worth 
while to make the amendment necessary to constitute law 
a “specific” subject. 





PROFESSOR STOKES, M.P., ON PERSONAL 
IDENTITY. 


E hope that the President of the Royal Society intends 

to publish at length the lecture delivered at the 
Finsbury Polytechnic Institution on Sunday, of which the 
Times gave a short report in its Monday’s issue. It is obvious 
that the lecture was one of great interest, though a great part 
of its drift has been so much condensed in the Times’ notice 
of itas to diminish very much its value for those who were not 
present. Professor Stokes’s main thesis seems to have been 
that neither is the intellectual part of man the mere product 
of molecular changes in the brain, nor, on the other hand, 
is physical organisation the mere cage or prison of the 
soul. Professor Stokes holds both the materialist hypothesis 
which makes the consciousness a blossom of the material 
organisation, and the psychic hypothesis which makes the 
material organisation a sort of bondage or confinement 
for the free spirit, to be inconsistent with the facts of 
life. He illustrated the error of the former view by 
remarking that after a great physical shock, such as a 
bricklayer is said to have received who was struck down and 
rendered unconscious for a time by a falling brickbat, the first 
thought on recovery of consciousness has been to complete the 
sentence which had been begun before the blow was received. 
Now, said Professor Stokes, the blow must have caused a great 
variety of important physical changes in the brain, yet the 
moment consciousness returned, the mind went on working in 
precisely the same groove of continuous purpose in which it was 
working before the blow fell. Could this be if the mind were 
nothing but the product of the molecular action of the brain ? 
On the other hand, the notion that the body is rather a dead- 
weight than otherwise, which limits and confines the action of 
the soul, was regarded by Professor Stokes as subject to 





difficulties quite as great as the materialistic theory. We are 

not told in the report what these difficulties are, but we think 

we could suggest some of Professor Stokes’s objections. If 

it were so, there would, one would think, be a greater approach 

to freedom and activity of mind during the decay of bodily 

power which precedes the dissolution of the tie between soul 

and body, than there is in the full vigour of the mature body; 

yet this is found not to be the case. The health and strength 

of the body implies a more favourable condition for the 
vigorous action of the mind than its frailty and decay. It is 
not in extreme old age nor in illness that the mind usually acts 
with most freedom and power, but, on the contrary, in the 
maturity and highest vitality of the body. The mens sana is 
found more perfect in corpore sano, than in any decadent 
state of the body; nor have we any evidence worth men- 
tioning that at the approach of death the mind can take a 
more lofty and stronger flight. All this suggests that the 
relation between mental power and physical power is not 
one either of mental effect to physical cause, or of a spiritual 
cause in a phase of conflict with an obstructing agency, 
but rather is the relation resulting from some deeper agency 
which contains in it, if we understand Professor Stokes’s drift 
rightly, the principle of individuality, and determines both 
the form of character and the physical frame as well as the 
connection between them. Professor Stokes said that there were 
indications in Scripture “of a sort of energy lying deeper down 
than even the manifestation of life, on which the identity of man, 
and his existence, and the continuance of his existence, de- 
pended. Such a supposition as this was free from the difficulties 
of the two theories he had previously brought before them, the 
materialist theory and what he had called the psychic theory. 
It represented the action on the living body as the result of 
an energy, if he might say so, an energy which was in- 
dividualised ; and the process of life, thinking included, was 
the result of interaction between this fundamental in- 
dividualised energy and the organism. The supposition that 
our individual being depended on something lying deeper 
down than even thought itself, enabled us to understand, at 
any rate to conceive, how our individual selves might go on in 
another stage of existence, notwithstanding that our present 
bodies were utterly destroyed and went to corruption.” It would 
be impossible, we think, to doubt that our individuality, that is, 
our character, depends on something “ lying deeper down than 
thought itself,” for all that determines the direction and the 
drift of thought, the passions, the affections, the purposes, the 
will, must be conceived as preceding, or at all events as coexist- 
ing with, thought, and giving it, so to speak, its sailing orders. 
It is not thought which usually determines character, but in 
an immense majority of cases, character which determines 
thought ; and it is impossible to conceive that which determines 
otherwise than as preceding that which is determined. And 
we quite agree with Professor Stokes that the individuality 
includes more or less the physical organisation. The desires, 
the tastes, the ambitions, the affections, the spiritual yearnings. 
are more or less profoundly involved in the character of the 
senses and the physical organisation. It is impossible to 
make the individuality depend solely, or even chiefly, upon the 
will itself, though that is the one element of character which 
is self-determining, and which can more or less modify and 
change the set of the whole stream of tendencies and aspira- 
tions. Let any man consider in what the individuality of himself 
or any of his most intimate friends chiefly consists, and he will 
very rarely find that it is solely, or even mainly, the set of his 
purposes, the attitude of his will. That enters very deeply. 
of course, into his individuality, but it is very seldom the most 
conspicuous feature, and never the only conspicuous feature in 
it. The individuality depends still more on the bias of nature, 
the proportion between a man’s feelings and his intellect, the 
vividness of his sensations, the tenacity of his memory, the 
vehemence of his passions, the eagerness of his curiosity, 
the depth of his sympathies,—all matters which are more or 
less determined for him, and which his will, though it has the 
power to regulate and guide, has no power to revolutionise. 
Thus individuality is something far wider than thought, or even 
“will;” and though “will” enters into it, almost as the direction 
of the helm enters into the course of the ship, nobody can deny 
that individuality includes elements which involve deeply the 
physical organisation no less than elements which are purely 
mental. Hence we agree with Professor Stokes that indi- 
viduality lies deeper than either the purely mental or the 
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purely physical elements of life, and we should be very 
willing to find reason to think, that the individuality 
moulds both the mental and the physical organisation and 
the relation between them, rather than that it is the 
product of the mental and physical organisation and of the 
relation between them. But as no one was ever conscious of 
the moulding of his own or any other mental and physical 
organisation, and of the relation between them, it must be 
more or less matter of inference from more general con- 
siderations, whether the individuality was first conceived so 
as to precede and determine the mental and physical con- 
ditions under which life commences, with the relation between 
them, or whether these conditions, and their reciprocal 
influence on each other, constitute the individuality. Of 
course those who believe that there is something more in 
human life than any materialist hypothesis will account for,— 
especially those who believe in free-will,—will be very much 
more inclined to take the former view, than those who accept 
evolution as explaining not only the method but the absolute 
causation of human life. It is impossible to believe in free- 
will without believing in a divine mind, for it is clear that 
material forces could never have broken loose from their 
own fetters and blossomed into freedom; and the moment 
you believe in a divine origin for the will of man, it 
is impossible not to believe that the divine purpose has 
placed the evolution and training of human character as a 
whole above all the other purposes of our human life. So 
much, we think, then, may safely be said, that if the human 
willis free, as Professor Stokes evidently believes, the evolu- 
tion of the physical part of our life must have been more or 
less subordinated to the evolution of the moral and spiritual 
part of our life; so that it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
there is some individualised energy, deeper than life itself, 
which has more or less controlled the development both of 
the mental and the physical organisation of every man, and 
the relation between them. We say “ more or less controlled,” 
because no one, of course, can say how far the laws which 
regulate the evolution of social relations may not inter- 
fere with, or even supersede, what we should regard as the 
evolution of individual character. No man in his senses 
denies the lineal transmission of good and evil tendencies 
from parent to child, or even the contagion of good and evil 
between mere companions and friends, which has so astounding 
an effect as well on the regeneration as on the corruption of 
social groups; and our knowledge of this truth renders it quite 
impossible to say that the divine purpose contemplates the 
evolution of individualised characters as a thing apart from the 
evolution of the whole social character of which they will form 
a part. Professor Stokes therefore would not dream of re- 
garding the individualised energies in which he finds the pro- 
bable basis both of mind and of physical organisation, as 
formed without reference to the ancestors from whom 
those who were about to be brought into existence had 
sprung, and the society and nation in which they were to be 
developed. Still, we think it may be said by all who believe 
in the free will of man and the providence of God, that human 
character cannot be regarded as the mere product of circum- 
stances and organism, but must be treated as stamping a new 
individuality on the life and the organism, by which in no 
small degree the character of that life and the power and 
elasticity of the organisation are controlled and directed. 
Professor Stokes believes that this individuality more 
or less evolves the bodily organisation, and cannot be left 
without a bodily organisation, even after our present bodily 
organisation falls into ruin or decay. To him the body is a 
constituent element of the individual, which will express itself 
in another, perhaps a less imperfect body, so soon as the old 
body disappears. That is certainly the suggestion of revela- 
tion, and appears to be quite consistent at least with reason, 
not to say of something which looks rather like the beginning 
of experience. 





BODIES AND BRAINS IN EXAMINATIONS. 


E are not quite sure that we comprehend the precise 
object at which Mr. Francis Galton is driving in his 

recent papers. Apparently he begins by laying it down as 
doctrine that high intellectual work does not injure young 
men’s physique, unless it be through a slight, and we may add, 
probably temporary, weakness of the eyesight produced by 
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his conviction, for in the third chapter of his latest pamphlet on 
bodily efficiency, which contains the maturest and most trust 
worthy results of his untiring collection of facts, he makes 
the following interesting and suggestive statement :—« The 
number of Cambridge students who were measured is ] 905, 
and they were divided into three classes—(1) high honour men, 
(2) low honour men, and (3) poll men (that is to say, es 
who did not compete for honours, but took an ordinary pass 
degree). The result was that the physical efficiency of the 
three classes proved to be almost exactly the same, except 
that there appeared to be a slight deficiency in eye- 
sight among the high honour men. Otherwise they were 
alike throughout; alike in their average bodily efficiency, 
and alike in the frequency with which different degreeg 
of bodily efficiency were distributed among them.” The 
teaching of that statement clearly is that, as there is no 
difference between the bodily powers of the best students 
and of inferior men, there is no need for any examina. 
tion except in study. The students are as strong as 
other people; consequently, if we pick the most successful 
students, say, for the different Civil Services, we pick 
the fittest men, those clearly being fittest who are mentally 
ablest, yet are not disqualified by physical debility. We should 
have said this was as inevitable a deduction as it was possible 
to draw; but it is not Mr. Galton’s at all. On the contrary, he 
thinks that the Cambridge facts show that success in examina- 
tions is no guarantee of physical qualifications—though 
it is, on the face of the figures, guarantee of average strength 
—and wants to institute a system of marks which, so far as it 
operates, will tell strongly in favour of comparative physique. 
The strongest and healthiest man will, if his marks are 
sufficient to prevail over the marks of the next competitor, win 
the contest, and be selected for the prize. Now, what is the 
use of that? We quite see the use of a pass examination in 
health for all appointments, because the State does not want 
to be burdened with invalids; and in the case of military 
officers, the pass certificate may be a high one, because a 
soldier sometimes needs a great reserve of endurance; but the 
use of a competition in physical force we do not see. The 
State servant, even if he is a military officer, is not wanted to 
be more than competent in physique; and why should mental 
attainments be weighted in the race by marks given to need- 
less qualifications, which, as Mr. Galton fully admits, may not 
be exceptionally present in the exceptionally able man, and 
may therefore serve, and often would serve, to keep him out? 
Be it observed that Mr. Galton is not one of the shallow 
observers who think that brain-power and sound health are 
incompatible. He expressly admits, as in the passage we 
have quoted, that they are not; yet he desires to obtain ex- 
ceptional physique so much, that he risks, to gain it, some 
considerable loss of mental calibre. He would give Sandow, 
say, a thousand marks in five thousand, at the risk of his 
defeating a competitor nearly one-fifth his superior in brains, 
and of the ordinary physique. Why? 


The answer is, we suppose, that Mr. Galton, though he is 
far too accurately informed, and has seen too many students 
weighed and measured and punched, to believe the ordinary 
fallacy that cultivated men are sickly, is led away by a fallacy 
of another kind, that the higher the physique, the more useful 
will a State servant be. We question it altogether. Health 
of a kind, persistent health, however slight, is necessary to 
complete efficiency in all men; but sufficient health to do the 
work being granted, we doubt if surplus health is not a posi- 
tive drawback. State work in the higher departments is now 
at least an affair of the mind, the able man being safer and 
more efficient, and therefore better worth State pay, almost in 
the precise degree of his ability. Well, surplus health militates 
in most men sligbtly against that ability. The men who 
possess abounding health—health such as makes it a pleasure 
to live, health such as Lytton tried to describe in ‘ Margrave,” 
and Hawthorne did describe in his soulless hero, the faun- 
descended Donatello—usually disinclines a man both to hard 
study and to severe or continuous mental exertion. Such a 
man wants to be “out,” not “in.” He stands close to Nature, 
and wants to enjoy her gifts, to drink the air, to exert his 
muscles, to feel the joy as of conquest over an unseen 
opponent, in performing some exhausting feat. The blood 
in his veins runs too swiftly, his heart beats too strongly, 
his sinews crave too fiercely for exertion, to permit him to tax 


much reading under imperfect lights. Indeed, this is clearly | his brain, and as a rule, at the period of adolescence, which 
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ey aera about to be fixed for competition by the new 
rules, he will not do it. There are exceptions, no doubt, all- 
round men in whom enormous strength and iron nerves are 
united to clear brains—Alexander the Great was an absolutely 

erfect instance, one in which the physique of a Greek god 
was united to the brain of a thinker of genius—but that is the 
usual rule. The specially strong man tires himself in 
indulging his strength, and then can learn but little, a proposi- 
tion proved a few years ago in the Cornell University past all 
question. In that excessively interesting experiment, upon 
which such sums were expended, the object was to prove that 
severe bodily labour and high mental labour were absolutely 
compatible, and under most favourable conditions, and by men 
of most persistent temper, it was acknowicdged to be a failure. 
The successful labourers could not be successful mental workers. 
It was not only that they were too tired, but that they lost 
the power of concentrating thought which, though there have 
been plenty of Hugh Millers, is given in youth, nine times out 
of ten, only to lads in whose veins the blood is not rolling too 
joyously. Donatello is never a reading man, and the youth 
with surplus health, and exercised muscles, and a heart which 
allows him to “cut the record” in a foot-race, loses therefore 
something in his mental equipment which in after-life he 
seldom regains. Moreover, if the work to be done is mainly 
sedentary, the work of a despatch or report writer here, or of 
a Judge or Commissioner in India, he will never be either as 
industrious or as thoughtful as the feebler man. Nature 
will be too strong for him, and tempt him out to play. 
Ask in any profession you will, and you will find the 
chiefs tell you that for solid, persistent, long-continued 
work, as well as thinking power, the men they like are men 
who are never ill, but who seem never quite well, who rather 
avoid over-exertion, whose pulses are never too full, and who 
when pressed, while they never stop, contract a look of weary 
lassitude. It is they, not those abounding in health, who 
display persistent energy, and who, when driven, can and do 
reveal a power of endvrance, derived, we fancy, mainly from 
will, but in part from their reserve of untaxed vitality, which 
astonishes their physical superiors. We say nothing, for the 
Times has said enough, of the danger of driving out of the 
service highly able men without physical qualifications, 
men like the “asthmatic skeleton,’ William the Third, 
or the great Indian antiquarian and administrator who 
literally could not be taught to ride the smallest pony, 
and maintain only that, sufficient health being granted, 
surplus health is rather a drawback for high State service. 
Which would Mr. Galton take for a first-class civilian, Lord 
Dalhousie, or, let us say, not to be invidious, any man whatever 
whom he knows to be of nearly faultless physique? Yet 
Lord Dalhousie was a man who probably never had a day’s 
full joyous health in his life, who inherited fatal liabilities, 
and who, after only eight years’ service in India, whither he 
went at thirty-five, service, too, passed amidst every alleviating 
sanitary circumstance, including long residences in the Hills, 
returned home, as he himself records, a hopeless wreck. “My 
rest is destroyed,” he writes to Dr. Grant, in a letter quoted 
in Sir W. Hunter’s short Life of him just issued; “ ‘my appe- 
tite again wholly gone. I loathe the sight of food, and in 
‘spite of tonics, and careful treatment, with which I have no 
fault to find, I am low, languid, sick, deaf, stupid, weak, and 
miserable.’ Lord Dalhousie was now a confirmed cripple, 
able only to move about upon crutches; ‘as deaf as the 
Ochterlony Monument,’ he says, ‘and as dull as the pulpit in 
the Old Cathedral.’ ‘It is just two years to-day,’ he wrote in 
the spring of 1858, ‘since I laid down the office of Governor- 
General ; and ill as I then was, upon my word, my dear Grant, 
I was a better man than I feel myself at this moment.’” 
There is, too, another reason why competitive examinations in 
physique are of no value, and even a pass examination, for 
anything but soundness, of very little. Mental capacity 
almost invariably lasts, but health does not. The able lad of 
twenty, nine times out of ten, unless he is vicious or has that 
unaceountable proclivity to drink, becomes an able man; but 
neither strength nor health is durable in anything like the 
same degree. The ablest surgeons will tell you that no human 
being, whatever his skill in diagnosis, or his shrewdness of 
judgment, can give a certificate of health good for more than 
six months, and the Insurance Offices, which deal with picked 
lives, are giving up examinations as a useless precaution. 
The present writer has seen strong men of his acquaintance 





break down by the score, while he himself, who was rejected 
by three Life Offices thirty-six years ago, can do as much work 
as ever. Indeed, as far as the Indian Civil Service is con- 
cerned, we should question whether Mr. Galton’s skilful and 
laborious devices for ascertaining the comparative health and 
physical qualifications of candidates are of any practical use. 
They are, we will fally admit, admirable tests of strength and 
soundness, but not one of them will give the slightest clue to 
the great Indian difference between man and man, the liability 
to suffer from fever, which many experienced Indian doctors 
can detect by sight alone, but which none of them pretend 
thoroughly toexplain. That liability, the most enervating of all, 
is the special liability of the physically strong, who, moreover, 
succumb far more readily than the weak to many nervous 
disorders, and especially to a form of incipient paralysis com- 
paratively little known among well-nourished men outside the 
tropics. We say nothing of courage, the only true physical 
qualification—if it be physical—which is wholly beyond 
measurement by the finest instruments, and only plead that 
physical strength can only be tested for a momentary period, 
and when tested, is, beyond a certain point, of little value. 

But Mr. Galton will say there must be scores of positions 
in Asia, if not at home, where physique is almost everything, 
is worth more even than the brain-power on which he, as 
well as we, sets such store. Quite true, and if you will but 
leave things alone a little, natural selection will do its work, 
and the man of physique will drift to the work where physique 
is required. Tailors do not seek the occupation of loading 
tumbrils, and although a man in service must obey orders, 
neither the chooser nor the chosen give up all right of dis- 
crimination in choice. If, indeed, the clever lads who win in 
examinations were, as some stupid people fancy, always blear- 
eyed and narrow-chested bookworms, there would be sense in 
imposing a new test; but Mr. Galton himself makes it his own 
first point that this is not the case. The first grade of honour- 
men, he reports, are exactly as strong and as healthy as the 
pass-men. The effect of a year’s savage cramming, even for 
such a prize as a permanent maintenance has now become to 
the cultivated, soon wears off, and the number of the 
physically unfit who win is extraordinarily small. The 
first civilian elected by competition who ever went to India 
was no doubt unfit, and his fate for years created a prejudice 
against intellectual examination; but of the three who were 
nearly bracketed with him, two were exceptionally powerful 
men, big enough to content Prince Bismarck or General 
Caprivi; while the third acquired a reputation as an athlete 
and a man for games. There will not be too much 
intellect, Mr. Galton may assure himself, even in the Civil 
Services, and we shall have plenty of strong men, even 
if we do not fidget about their depth of respiration or 
measurement around the girth. If he doubts, let him ask 
any experienced recruiting officer to tell him the weight of the 
“puny ” Londoner, with the eyes of a ferret and the brain of 
an attorney, when he enlists, and of the same man by the 
time he has won his serjeant’s stripes. That would give him 
a new light on the value of his anthropometric devices as 
applied to men under twenty-five. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEQUAH’S “FLOWER OF THE PRAIRIE!” 
Chester, March 26th. 
“ Wuy, what on earth can this be?” I asked of the man who 
stood next me in the Foregate some ten days ago, as we 
paused at a crossing to allow the strange object which had 
drawn from me the above ejaculation, to pass on, with its 
attendant crowd. It was a mighty gilded waggon, certainly 
14 ft. long, by 6 ft. or 7 ft. broad. It was drawn by four hand- 
some bays. On two raised seats at the front, sat eight men, 
English, I fancy, every man of them, but clad over their 
ordinary garments in long leather coats with fringes, such 
as our familiar Indians wear in melodrama, and in the broad- 
brimmed, soft felts of the Western cowboy. They were all 
armed with brass instruments, and made the old street re- 
sound with popular airs. Behind these raised seats, in 
the body of the wagon, rode some half-dozen, including three 
strapping brown men—Indians, I fancy they pose for, 
but they looked to me more like the half-castes whom one 
sees on the Texan and Mexican ranches on the Rio Grande. 
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They also were clad in fringed leather coats, and wore 
sombreros over their long black locks. The sides of the 
wagon, where not gilt, were panelled with mirrors, on 
which were emblazoned the Stars and Stripes and other 
coloured devices. Altogether, the thing seemed to me well done 
in its way, whatever it might mean; and I turned inquiringly 
to my neighbour and repeated my question, as the huge gilded 
van and its jubilant followers passed away down the station 
road. “Oh! ’tis the Merikin chap, as cures folks’s rheumatics 
and draws their teeth.” “He must draw something more 
than their teeth,” I said, “to keep up all that show.” My 
neighbour grinned assent. “ He’ve drawed pretty nigh all the 
loose money as is going hereabouts already,” he said as we 
parted. ‘One more quack to fleece the poor,” I thought, as I 
walked on. “ Well, anyhow, they get a show for their shillings ; 
that van beats Barnum !” 

In this mind I reached the vicarage of one of our biggest 
city parishes to which I was bound. “I don’t know about 
quack,” said the Vicar, when I had detailed my adventure on 
the way, using that disparaging phrase; “ but this I do know, 
that I have given over writing certificates for my poor from 
downright shame, the demand is so great.” And then he 
explained that the “medicine-man,” whose stage name was 
Sequah, made no charge to any patient who brought a clergy- 
man’s certificate of poverty; that the van had now been in 
the town above a week; and at first he, the Vicar, had given 
such certificates freely, both for treatment (tooth-drawing) and 
for the medicines, but now refused except in the case of the 
very poorest. No! not because Sequah was an impostor; on 
the contrary, he had done several noteworthy cures—at any 
rate temporary cures—on some of the Vicar’s own parishioners : 
notably in the case of one old man who had been drawn up to 
the van in a wheel chair. He had had rheumatism for two years, 
which had quite disabled him, and was in great pain when he 
got on the platform. After he had been treated, he walked 
down the steps without help, and wheeled his chair home 
himself. Unluckily, Sequah had advised him to get warm 
woollen underclothing, and on his pleading that he had not 
the money to buy it, had given him a sovereign. This so 
elated him, that he felt quite a new man, and could not help 
breaking his sovereign on the way home to give the new man 
a congratulatory glass at a favourite pot-house. This had 
thrown him back, and his knees were a little stiff again, but 
the pain had not returned even in this case. 


After such testimony from a thoroughly trustworthy and 
matter-of-fact witness, I resolved to see this strange thing with 
my own eyes, and went off straight from the vicarage to the 
scene of action to which the Vicar directed me. This was an old 
tan yard about half-an-acre in extent, and was full of people 
when I arrived, the space immediately round the wagon being 
densely crowded. It was drawn up in the middle of the plot. 
The eight brass-bandsmen had wheeled round so as to look 
down from their raised benches on the floor of the wagon, 
on which was a large leather chair. In front of the chair, 
speaking to the crowd from the end of the wagon, stood a 
tall figure, in a finer kind of leather-fringed coat, ornamented 
with rows of blue, red, and white beads. At first glance I 
thought it was a woman from the fineness of the features, and 
masses of long, light hair falling on the shoulders. A second 
glance, however, showed me that it was a man, and a vigorous 
and muscular one too. He was explaining that the medicines he 
was going to sell presently were not “scientific,” but “natural” 
medicines, “compounded of the water of a Californian spring 
and certain botanic ingredients”! I will not trouble you with 
a list of all the ailments they will cure if taken steadily and in 
sufficient doses, but get on at once to the performance. 
Having finished his speech, he put on his sombrero, took up a 
pair of forceps from a table on which a row of them were 
displayed, and stood by the chair. Upon this, advanced 
an apparently endless line of men, women, and children, 
marshalled by the Indians who stood at the foot of the 
steps. One by one they came up, sat down in the chair, 
passed under Sequah’s hands, and descended the steps on the 
other side of the wagon into the wondering crowd, while the 
band discoursed vigorous and continuous music. I watched 
him draw at least fifty teeth in less than as many minutes. 
The patient just sat down, opened his mouth, pointed to the 
peccant tooth, and it was out in most cases before he could 
wink. There were perhaps three or four cases (of adults) in 
which things did not go quite so smoothly, and one—that of a 
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young woman, who seized her bonnet and rushed down th, 
steps in evident pain and rage—after which he stopped Ao 

é e 
band, and explained to us that her tooth was so decayed that 
he had had to break the stump in the jaw. This he had done, and 
should have taken the pieces out without causing any further 
pain, if she had just waited a few more seconds. There are 
rumours flying round that the infirmary is crowded daily with 
patients in agonies from broken fangs which have been left in 
by Sequah. On the other hand, two of our doctors whom I 
have met admit that he is a very remarkable “ extractor,” ana 
has first-rate instruments. 

There were still crowds waiting their turn when he finished 
his tooth-drawing for the day, and announced that he would 
now treata case of rheumatism. Thereupon, an elderly man— 
who gave his name and address, and stated that he had been 
rheumatic for twelve years, unable to walk for two, and was 
now in great pain—was carried up the steps and put in the 
chair. Then buffalo robes were brought by the Indians, two of 
whom held them up so as to conceal Sequah and the third, a 
rubber, who remained inside with the patient. Then the brass 
band struck up boisterously, the buffalo-robe screen wag 
agitated here and there, and a strong and very pungent 
smell (not unlike hartshorn) spread all round. I timed them, 
and at the end of eighteen minutes the buffalo-robes were 
lowered, and there was the old man dressed again and seated 
in the chair. The band stopped. Sequah asked the old man 
if he felt any pain now. He replied, “No,” and then wag 
told to walk to the front of the platform, which he did; 
then to get down the ladder, walk round the wagon 
amongst the crowd, and come up on the other side, which he 
did, looking, I must say, as astonished as I was, at his own 
performance. Then six or seven men, mostly elderly, came 
up and declared that they had been similarly treated, and 
were wonderfully better, some of them quite cured and at 
work again. Then Sequah invited any person who had 
been treated by him or taken his medicines and were none the 
better, to come up into the wagon and tell us about it, as 
that was their proper place, and not below. This offer seemed 
quite bond fide, but it did not impress me, as I doubt whether 
any protesting patient would have had much chance of 
ascending the steps, which were kept by the Indians and their 
able-bodied confederates. No one answering, two big port- 
manteaus were brought up, out of which he began to sell his 
medicines at a dollar (4s.) the set,—two bottles and two small 
packets. The rush to be served began, people crushing and 
struggling to get near enough to hand up their hats 
or caps with 4s. in them, were returned with the medicines 
in them. I watched for at least ten minutes, when, there 
being apparently no end to the purchases, I strolled away, 
musing on the strange scene, and wondering what the attrac- 
tion can be in the Bohemian life which could induce a man of 
this evident power to wander about the world in a gilded 
wagon, in a ridiculous costume, and talking transparent clap- 
trap, to sell goods which apparently want no lies telling about 
them. 

I may add that I went again last Saturday, when there was 
even a greater crowd, and an older and more severe case of 
rheumatism was treated with quite as great (apparent) success. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 





*,.* We ought to state that the magazine quoted from by our 
“Correspondent in an Easy-Chair” on March 29th, in which 
specimens were given of some very remarkable essays by the 
children of our elementary schools, was Longman’s Magazine for 
March. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
[To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1z,—It is never without regret that I differ from the Spectator, 
especially on subjects which—whether agreement with him is 
possible or not—he always handles with equitableness and 
reverence. And your articleon Mr. Gladstone’s paper in Good 
Words touches on one subject at any rate, so close to the very 
heart of Christianity, that I shrink from discussing it, even in 
your columns. But, for the sake of others, I must try, with 
your permission, to say a few words. 

May I, then, observe that, when referring to the bearing of 
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's authority on questions of Old Testament criticism, 
to me to confuse two matters which, as I submit, 
pould be kept distinct? The first is the fact and the extent 
ps limitation of our Lord’s knowledge, as Man. The second 
: a question whether he made statements upon subjects 
7 ut which he was really ignorant,—statements which are 
we known to have been false. ; : 

(1.) Now, on the former of these points I have certainly 
yentured to say that we have no distinct assurance of any 
limitation of the knowledge possessed by our Lord’s human 
soul, except on the subject of the date of the day of judgment. 
If his knowledge was limited in other directions, we can only 
ouess at such limitations; while the terms of the hypostatic 
qnion afford a presumption against them. Nor do the 
questions which he asked the doctors in the Temple, or his 
mother and his foster-father afterwards, point to a contrary 
conclusion. Surely these questions, like those of Socrates, 
were asked, not for his own information, but in order to give 
a direction to the thought and dispositions of his hearers ; 
while his conversation with the woman of Samaria exhibits 
his real intellectual relation to the human beings around him, 
“He needed not that any should testify of man; for he knew 
what was in man.” 

No doubt at the approach of and during the Passion, there 
was a veiling of the Divinity which belonged to the tragical 
exigency of the occasion; and this does not less explain the 
prayer in Gethsemane than the ery, “ Why hast thou forsaken 
me?” on the cross. Interpreters who, with whatever reason, 
would confine the application of Col. ii., 3, to our Lord’s life 
in glory after his ascension, cannot doubt that St. John i, 14, 
applies to his life on earth. 

(2.) But those who suppose that our Lord’s knowledge as 
Man was even largely limited, might yet shrink from saying 
that he was ignorant of matters upon which he claimed to 
speak with decisive authority, and respecting which his words 
have always been regarded by Christians as a revelation of the 
divine mind. This is the most vital matter in the discussion. 
When teaching religion, did he teach erroneously? For it 
was as a teacher of religion, and not as a lecturer on philology 
or history, that he approached and handled the Old Testa- 
ment, and the question is whether his sanction of it asa whole 
or the use he made of particular parts of it, was unwarranted, 
as being based on ignorance. 


our Lord’ 
you appear 


Here it might appear that for the moment you have failed to 
observe how largely the destructive criticism assails the moral 
—as distinct from the historical—credit of the writers whose 
works our Lord recommended in the block. The theory, for in- 
stance, that the Books of Chronicles were composed after the 
Exile, in the interests of a sacerdotal party, by a writer who pro- 
duced from the recesses of his pious imagination whatever he 
conceived to be wanting in the earlier records of Israel, is 
surely fatal to the moral worth of his book. And if we 
could suppose such a theory of the origin of the book to be 
true, does it not argue in our Lord—may He pardon me for 
writing this!—not merely a want of that sort of knowledge 
of the true state of the case which the destructive critics are 
assumed to possess, but also a lack of that moral intuition 
which would have detected the ring of falsehood in an un- 
principled work of fiction? And what is to be said of the 
selection of Psalm cx. by our Lord to furnish an argument 
for the truth of his Divinity, if the Davidic authorship of the 
Psalm—the fact upon which his argument wholly depends for 
its foree—is to be treated as it has been treated by recent 
criticism P 

May I add a word about the Book of Daniel? You say that 
Hebraists tell you that the philological evidence is decisive 
against the view that the book dates from a period long before 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Nobody, so far as I know, would date it 
more than some four centuries before Antiochus, which, in the 
history of a language, may or may not be “long.” But at any 
rate one Hebraist, who used to be considered a good scholar, has 
furnished in his “ Lectures on Daniel” philological evidence 
which at least deserves to be studied; and when Dr. Pusey 
put that evidence together, he had his eye, so far as I know, 
on every work that had then been written on the destructive 
side. Nor does it appear that any very material addition has 


short but brilliant career, devoted, unhappily, to the Negative 
Criticism, died at a comparatively early age, I think, in 1840. 
It was Von Bohlen who, fifty-five years ago, suggested the 
parallel between the origin which he ascribed to portions 
of the Mosaic writings, and that of the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. Both, he observed—I am quoting him from 
memory—originated in times of weakened respect for autho- 
rity, when pious minds saw no great harm in fictitious com- 
positions, having for their object an employment of the great 
names of a long-past generation, with a view to strengthening 
existing laws and institutions of which the owners of the 
names had never heard. The suggested parallel, it is needless 
to say, was not intended to/jrevive respect for the false 
Decretals: but those writers on the destructive side who still 
profess, I doubt not sincerely, respect for the Old Testament 
as a volume of religious value to mankind, are surely con- 
cerned to show that their theories about the origin of portions 
of it will not, if generally accepted, be fatal to any respect for 
it at all. Mr. Gladstone does not as yet appear to have 
touched on this serious aspect of his great subject. And we 
are, of course, all agreed that there is a very large field within 
which criticism may pursue its task, not only without sugges- 
tions injurious to the good name of the sacred writers, or 
any implied rejection of the supreme authority of our Lord, 
but with very great and increasing advantage to all serious 
students of the Bible.—I am, Sir, X&e., 


Palm Sunday. H. P. Lippon. 


[We profoundly feel the difficulty to which Dr. Liddon 
refers of discussing subjects of this kind in a newspaper with 
adequate reverence, and often refrain on that account alone 
from saying what we might otherwise wish to say. But we 
may remark without impropriety on Dr. Liddon’s first head that 
the statement appended in St. Luke’s Gospel to the story of 
our Lord’s childhood, appears to us to confirm very strongly 
the view which we took of it rather than the view which he 
takes: “ And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with Godand man.” Could such astatement have been 
appended to the story of our Lord’s first visit to the Temple, 
unless the evangelist had supposed that that visit was an 
illustration of the means by which his human nature “ in- 
creased in wisdom,” and not, as those theologians who 
regard his human knowledge as all but unlimited, describe it, 
in mere human experience? Is not this school of theologians 
a little inclined towards the Monophysite error? (2.) It is, of 
course, very difficult to say how far spiritual and moral per- 
fection would go in enabling any human being to detect the 
spurious character of a book that professed to be written in 
one century and was really written much later; but we cannot 
believe that it would go very fur, supposing the book to be as 
much penetrated with genuine religious fervour as the Book 
of Daniel. We do not profess to have any command of the 
merits of the special controversy ; but we cannot think it wise 
to encumber so very difficult a question as it appears to raise, 
with results so disproportionately momentous.—ED. Spectator. ] 


THE RADICAL PLAN FOR PARISH COUNCILS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—Your article and Mr. Fowle’s subsequent letter upon 
my Parish Councils Bill induce me to ask you to publish a 
few observations upon some only of the points to which they 
refer. I take it as a compliment that you call the Bill a 
moderate one; and @ propos of your reference to my friend, 
Mr. Arthur Acland, as having possibly moderated my more 
extreme views, it is curious that (owing to an error in a postal 
address) he was the only Member who backed the Bill who did 
not see it before I introduced and printed it. Such as it is, 
good or bad, I am almost solely responsible for it, and must 
take the blame for the “ fine recklessness” and the credit for 
the “rough reasonableness” which you say it exhibits. The 
drawing of such a Bill is not an easy task. Local government 
areas and authorities in England are so numerous and mixed 
up, that after months of work, and having practical knowledge 
of village life and opinions, with the advantage which a business 
and legal training may give, I admit that it is almost impossible 
to frame a thoroughly satisfactory or even wholly consistent 





been made to the case against the trustworthiness of this 
portion of the Old Testament since Dr. Pusey’s death. 


His name reminds me of one who, like himself, attended | 
Professor Freytag’s Arabic classes at Bonn, and who, after a | 


measure. Mistakes and anomalies must exist, and Iam thankful 
to those who will point them out. I start with the principle 
which I have always held, and which was so ably advocated by 
Mr. Goschen upon the introduction of his former Rating Bill, 
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that the parish must be the unit of local government. I 
foresee, and I pointed out in Parliament, that grave difficulties 
will arise in the future in consequence of the Act of 1888 
starting at the wrong end with the country. In my opinion, 
we wantasmall area, such as a parish for allotments, the Poor- 
law, licensing, and other matters, a larger area such as a 
district for education, and a still larger area, such as a county 
for the police and the administration of justice. The great 
difficulty is the small parish. I value as much as Mr. Fowle 
the principle of keeping villages separate, but would it be 
reasonable to apply all the necessary machinery (which I 
believe that the Bill reduces to a minimum) to a parish with 
less than 200 population, which means, roughly, 50 ratepayers ? 
Is Mr. Fowle aware that there are 1,423 parishes with popula- 
tions not exceeding 75, and 331 not exceeding 25? So far 
from his view that it is “ignorant pedantry” to amalgamate 
very small parishes being universally accepted, I have been 
urged by the majority of those who have favoured me with 
their opinion, and who are, like myself, anxious for village 
autonomy, that the limit of 200 is too small. 

With regard to financial arrangements (which it is impos- 
sible to discuss in a letter), I would point out that these, under 
Clause 36 of the Bill, and Part IV. of the Act of 1888, are to 
be carried out by the County Council; and upon the subject of 
rating, you fell, in my opinion, into the very usual error of 
inferring that the only ratepayers are those who actually hand 
over the money for the rates to the collector. Every house- 
holder is legally and actually, not merely nominally, a rate- 
payer. If you knew villages and village life as well as I do, 
you would agree with me that practically there is hardly any 
chance of the Parish Council promulgating allotment schemes 
or permitting wholesale jobbery to the actual detriment of 
the landowner. I hope the Council would be firm in enforcing 
the rights of the labouring population as to obtaining land ; 
but so far from this power being used oppressively, I am only 
afraid that the landowners would continue to have too great a 
voice; and Mr. Fowle will, I think, agree with me that this 
danger would be greater in very small villages. The landlord 
class at present has plenty of protectors in the country and 
too many in Parliament. 

Tam glad to see that you approve of the Parish Mayor, but 
you object to that Mayor being ex-officio a County Magistrate, 
because there is no analogy “between towns and villages of 
three or four hundred inhabitants.” The Bill, however, 
applies in this respect only to parishes of five hundred and 
upwards (Clause 21); but you go on to say that this plan 
would work well “in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, but 
in the hundredth case there would be a gross scandal.” In 
other words, you admit that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Parish Mayors would be suitable to be County Magistrates. 
Can you say that of those who sit on the present County 
Benches? Of those Benches the proceedings of which I have 
noticed, I know very few where a majority, and more generally 
all, of the sitting Magistrates have not caused a gross scandal 
by some arbitrary display of injustice. The Parish Mayors 
would (until we get Stipendiary Magistrates everywhere) at 
all events relieve the County Benches of the reproach of being 
composed (as they with few exceptions are) of one class. 

I wish you had had space to say more of the allotment 
clauses. Iconsider themand the reform of the Parish Vestry 
the portions of the Bill which are most urgently needed. I 
thank you for your fairly meant criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, April 2nd. Henry P. Coss. 





THE AYR ELECTION. 
(To tHE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—One factor in the recent Unionist success at Ayr and 
Glasgow has, I think, been generally overlooked, at least on 
this side of the Tweed, and has even escaped the critical eye 
of the Spectator. I refer to Lord Salisbury’s action in 
restraining the Portuguese from setting up their authority 
over the districts occupied by the missions of the Scotch 
Established and Free Churches in Nyassaland. Many Presby- 
terians have been greatly moved by the fear that if the 
Portuguese had their will, the Scotch missionaries would be 
expelled. The speeches of some Liberal politicians evinced 
very little sympathy with those brave men who are striving to 
humanise and civilise the Africans of the interior; and the 
Liberal Press seemed to care less for them, exposed as they 
were to the hostility of the Portuguese, than for an oppor- 





tunity of attacking Lord Salisbury’s Administration. Thes 

politicians and party writers have had their reward ; they mesic 
alienated many of their former Scotch supporters, and “nt 
helped to create the recent majorities in Partick and the Ayr 


Burghs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Canonbury, N., March 31st. J. A. J. Houspey, 





THE TITHES BILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTOR.”’] 

Si1r,—Tithe, in the opinion of agriculturists, is unjust in its 
incidence, and in the opinion of Nonconformists, is unjustly 
applied. Iam not aware that I have mixed up the two things, 
but I do consider it the height of folly to pooh-pooh them both, 
Neither am I aware that I have recommended the confiscation, 
of tithe, lay or clerical; but I do recommend its redemption on 
fixed terms, a larger degree of favour being shown to tithe. 
owners who perform duties than to titheowners who perform 
none. Oneword more. Are peace and quietness to be secured 
by substituting discord between the landlords and the tenant, 
for discord between the parson and the people? Is arent war 
a less serious evil than a tithe war? In these days, it is often 
a very difficult matter for landlords to collect rents belonging 
to themselves, and to compel them by law to collect rents 
belonging to other people is exactly the sort of coercion they 
will most bitterly resent. To tell the plain truth, this wretched 
Tithes Bill, insignificant as it looks, is likely enough to upset 
the Conservative Government, the Established Church, and 
the United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Lyth, Ellesmere, March 29th. ARTHUR T. JER. 





LAND ALLOTMENTS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—Both parties in the State appear to agree that allot- 
ments of lund to the poor are so desirable, that if they do 
not come into existence by the natural action of demand and 
supply, Acts of Parliament should be passed to create a supply 
wherever there is a demand. In our village we have allot- 
ments under an Inclosure Act, with a rent-charge based on 
the agricultural value, and varying with the price of cereals. 
There are no fences to maintain; there were no costs of 
acquisition. The most ingenious Act of Parliament cannot 
supply at a lower price. The land is good and well situated. 
All the allotments are taken and cultivated, and there is a 
demand for more. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the owner 
does not, and cannot, receive the rent-charge, and the allot- 
ments are really rent-free. This experience will make our 
village refuse to adopt an Act of Parliament giving power to 
create allotments, and I send this for the benefit of villages 
which have no experience. The owner knows, and everybody 
knows, that it is legal to retake the land and drive a plough 
through the allotments, but all that is legal is not practicable. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. do. 2. 





IGNORANCE OF ENGLAND. 

(To THE EpitTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—Your view of Miss Betham-Edwards’s book makes me 
wish to follow her footsteps to these newly discovered regions 
where she has been wandering. And yet I share your sus- 
picion that she has something still to learn about peasant-life 
in France. But what a very little she appears to know about 
village life in England! I hope this accomplished lady is not 
asoldas lam, but she writes as if she were a great deal older. I 
do indeed just remember the days when the English labourer 
in some favoured districts “existed on 9s. a week, and 
Christmas doles of beef and flannel petticoats from the Hall.” 
Alas! that is more than fifty years ago. If there is any able- 
bodied villager in England whose average weekly earnings are 
no more than 9s. a week now, he must be a queer customer ; 
and if he is to be met with in East Anglia, I should like to 
know the reason why. So should I like to know where those 
happy villages are where the labourers, and presumably their 
wives, get the “ Christmas doles of beef and flannel petticoats 
from the Hall.” 

I live in the very middle of Norfolk, and taking this house 
as my centre, and sweeping a circle with a radius of six miles 
(i.e., over an area, say, of a hundred square miles), I only know 
of three “ Halls” occupied by their respective owners, and I 
know of no one where there are these fabulous “ doles of beef 
and flannel.” Miss Betham-Edwards has read of these 
things in story-books: so have I. But they are things of the 
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atters of ancient history. There is no fear of their 
ery speedily. The squire of romance is almost as 
extinct as the bustard; so is the “ down-trodden serf ” and the 
*yagged and emaciated wife, helping out her starving husband 
by picking up stones at sixpence a day ; 0 ome the beery 
tenant-farmers, “ stupid as their Own mee, who voted as they 
were bidden, and trembled at their landlord s name. Why will 
ladies go on writing as their grandmothers might have written, 
and while they wander over all the world for information about 
foreign lands, start with the firmest conviction that they have 
nothing to learn about the change that has been going on at 
home? Some fifty years ago, a good lady of ample means was 
living in this parish, and at Christmas-time she did send to 
every labourer’s cottage a Christmas pudding. As time went 
by, this was changed into a “dole” of beef. At her death, 
some twenty or thirty years ago, her surviving daughter, 
then no longer resident, changed it again into the gift 
of a shilling sterling,—clearly a very degrading form of 
bribery, though with what object it is somewhat difficult 
to discover. But we may take comfort now at last, for 
mother and daughter are both in their graves, and there 
are no more shillings. Likewise, about thirty-five years 
ago or so, the largest landowner in this parish sent £5 
annually at Christmas-time to the parson, to spend in blankets 
or clothing for poor widows and others in the receipt of 
parish relief ; and this demoralising gift still goes on, and 
it gives a lady of my acquaintance a great deal of 
trouble when the winter-time comes round, and many an 
anxious calculation as to how to make it go furthest, and 
how to spend it most wisely. Well, what then? What I 
want to know is—and I really do want to know it—who is the 
worse for such “doles” as these? The poor old souls who 
want the blankets and the petticoats, or the shilling and the 
beef ? or the people who give such gifts? or the other people 
who don’t get them? or the people who have the trouble of 
distributing them ? or the paupers in the workhouse ? or the 
ratepayers ? or the world at large ? 

Are we never going to get rid of this silly cant about the 
enormity of giving “doles”? Is it always to be considered in 
zertain circles a proof of wit and wisdom to sneer at bestowing 
a flannel petticoat upon a poor old woman ? 
thing shocking about giving an old fellow a Christmas dinner 
of beef whose weekly “relief” from the parish is eighteen- 
pence and half-a-stone of flour? Is there some occult hypo- 
erisy or manifest self-righteousness in giving beef, when pork 
would do as well? As the orators say, “I pause for a reply.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Scarning, March 20th. 
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AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
SCHOOL FEES AT SAUISBURY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

$ir,—In the Spectator of March 29th, you comment on Mr. 
Mundella’s speech on the educational matter in York and 
Salisbury. As to the latter city, may I, as a resident, be 
allowed to correct a mistake into which you have fallen as 
regards the fees charged in our elementary schools ? 

The only school in which there is a weekly 9d. fee is the 
school which the Bishop has most generously built at his own 
expense, for the higher technical education of boys. This is 
not an elementary school, and is not recognised as such by the 
Department. 

The elementary schools here charge the usual fees,—3d., 
more generally 2d., in one school 1d.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

April 2nd. W. J. Tarr, 

Rector of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury. 

‘We never stated what our correspondent attributes to us. 
We only reported Mr. Mundella’s statement that it was easy 
enough, with a good fee and the annual grant, to pay the 
expenses of a school, and that working-men had to go to the 
Poor-Law Board to help them to pay fees so high—Ep. 
Spe ‘tator. | 


PEAT FOR FUEL. 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SprcTaToR,’’ | 


Si1r,—I can confirm your statement in regard to peat that | 


“the aczessible stock is not really large.” In moving through 
Donegal last summer, and conversing with the peasantry, I 
found complaints as to the growing scarcity of accessible peat 
almost universal. One man assured me that it was three 
months’ constant work in the summer, for his family and him- 


self, to prepare and bring home their winter’s fuel. 1 brought 
considerable comfort to many who spoke despondingly of the 
dreaded dearth of fuel, by telling them that before many 
years elapsed, railway extension to the remote districts would 
put coal within their reach. Several assured me that if they 
could get coal at a reasonable price, they would never think of 
using peat. 

Your Edinburgh correspondent thinks that in the exporta- 
tion of the Irish bogs we “might find a way out of Irish 
grievances different from Parnellism.” A “more excellent 
way ” than either Parnellism or peat-export must be devised. 
—Iam, Sir, fe, L. 


“ HOLY-STONES.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—In the review of Mr. J. J. Hissey’s “ Tour in a Phaeton,” 
in the Spectutor for March 22nd, you quote his statement from 
some old book that “ holy-stones” were so called from sailors 
at the time of the Commonwealth having used fragments of 
Yarmouth gravestones to scrub the decks of their vessels; 
adding: “But we have a strong impression that the friable 
sandstones thus used were called‘ holy’ because sailors are on 
their knees when they use them.” 

I believe you will find the correct spelling to be “ holey,” 
the stones used by preference being full of holes, like a sponge, 
and that any derivations of the name “holy” were simply 
inventions to account for what sounded a remarkable name.— 
I am, Sir, &e., RP e. 


A WASP POLICEMAN. 

(To THe Eprror or THE “SprcrTaTorR.’’! 
S1r,—The letter from Eastbourne of March 26th reminds me 
of an incident which interested us very much last summer. 
My house is close to a large wood, so that we are troubled by 
swarms of flies. I had cut off a bough from an oak in the 
garden, and some time after remarked that the cut surface 





Is there some- | 


was wet with sap, which some half-dozen wasps were greedily 
devouring. The nearer boughs were covered with flies; they 
made persistent attempts to obtain a share of the sap, but in 
vain, for they were constantly driven away by one of the wasps, 
| which made no attempt itself to eat, but attended steadily to 
its policeman’s duty. Every now and then all the wasps 
| rushed to and fro, and we fancied that at these times the 
policeman was relieved. Though we could not be sure about 
this, there was no room for doubt as to the reality of the police 
duty, for none of the other wasps tried to drive the flies away. 
—I am, Sir. Ke., 
Weston-super-Mare, March 31st. 


R. S. Cun.ey. 


ORIENTAL JEWELLERY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May I be allowed to supplement the delightful and 
informing article on “ Oriental and English Jewellery ” in the 
Spectator of March 15th, by saying that the soft and gorgeous 
colours described in the following terms: “ A bit of enamel 
in which the green is as bright as the emerald, the red 
as fiery as the ruby, and the whole as restful to the eye as 
a bit of turf,’—are produced by pounded emeralds and rubies 
being burnt in’ A recent visit to India enables me to vouch 
for the accuracy of this statement.—I am, Sir, &e., C. W. 








POETRY. 
THE SUNDAY BAND ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
(SANCTIONED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.) 
ANOTHER smiting of poor Nature’s cheek ! 
The Sunday Band, with its unceasing blare, 
The halfpenny programme and the penny chair, 
Greet those who flock her restful charms to seek. 
Gas, roads, and railings your pure zeal bespeak, 
Where once bloomed wild-flowers in the woodland air, 
But here, O Guardians! stay your hand, and spare 
The Sabbath calm that crowns the noisy week : 
You cannot “ County-Council” the bive sky, 
Nor licence the sweet song of mounting lark, 
But all below, that gladdens ear and eye, 
Bears soon or late your low, umspiritual mark. 
Once more, in Nature’s dear behalf, we ery,— 
God made the Heath: oh, make it not a Park! - 
| ai. 4. 
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ART. 


—==——— 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, AND THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Aut readers of the Spectator who are interested in the present 
and future of English painting ought to paya visit to the 
exhibition of the New English Art Club. Their quarters this 
year at Humphreys’ Mansions, Knightsbridge, are not such 
as to show all the pictures to advantage, because the lighting 
is that of ordinary rooms, not of the usual picture-gallery. 
But some of the pictures themselves appeal much more 
to the art-student than those in the more pretentiously 
housed exhibitions as yet open. And for this reason. The 
older societies are chary of admitting experimental work. 
The free air of experiment that nowadays pervades the 
Parisian Salon does not, for instance, characterise our 
Academy; the Academy waits till the experiment has made 
itself popular elsewhere. But the Club we are dealing with 
welcomes experiment, and only demands from the artist that 
he should do what will command the attention of other artists. 
We hasten to add that the range of attempt is not a very wide 
one. Some of the audacities are imitative, and the influence 
of one or two masters, notably Mr. Whistler, is very marked. 
Again, a whole section of the Society, the painters roughly 
known as the Newlyn School, refrain from exhibition this 
year.—perhaps because they have now made good their footing 
in the Academy, perhaps reserving themselves for the later 
exhibition of their work that is talked of. The result is, that 
there is no picture whose subject is dramatic—(Mr. Roche’s 
“ Wenceslas” is purely decorative)—the strength of the 
exhibition is in single-figure portraiture, and what remains 
is landscape and town-effects. But the portrait work is 
really strong. It has the look of work done to satisfy only 
the painter’s picture-sense,—not distracted by the external 
standard of what the sitter and the sitter’s friends con- 
sider desirable. The large gallery contains a quartette of 
portraits arranged in the four corners. Mr. P. Wilson Steer’s 
Jonquil” (16) deserves notice first, as being not only fine in 
execution, but original in motive and manner. Visitors to last 
year’s exhibition will remember Mr. Steer’s experimental work 
with its strongly marked scheme of colour, in which a purple- 
blue played a great part. This year, it seems to us, Mr. Steer 
has not only tried, but has eminently succeeded. The design 
has invention, but also the restfulness and simplicity that 
comes of completed invention. As one looks at the colour, too, 
there is first the same sense of simple clear effect in the golden- 
yellows and purple-blue : afterwards one notices with pleasure 
the subtle variations of colour in different parts from which 
this harmonious effect results. 

Diagonally opposite Mr. Steer’s portrait is a singularly 
charming figure, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s “Miss Lily 
Hanbury” (34). The height is no doubt exaggerated, and 
other defects might be insisted on; but one notices rather the 
beautiful face, the graceful pose, the delicate colour (in par- 
ticular the opposition of the fan and dress). On the same wall 
is Mr. Starr’s “ Mrs. Brandon Thomas.” The lady sits at a 
piano, playing. The painting of the whole is good, but if 
anything, the piano is better than the lady, the very successful 
dash with which it is painted calling away one’s attention 
from the face. Mr. Walter Sickert’s “Miss Fancourt” (9) 
is the fourth of the large portraits. In its dusky corner 
it tells as an effective black-and-white sketch. To these 
four portraits downstairs should be added the full-length 
portrait of a lady upstairs, by Mr. Fred. Brown (113). 
The dress is an uncompromising common green, against one 
of those drab floors and dark, empty backgrounds that Mr. 
Whistler has adapted from Velazquez. But the whole painting 
is in admirable keeping, with a careful eye to atmospheric 
truth. and the transient action of back-turned face and hands 
clasping the boa is skilfully caught. Mr. Walton’s portrait 
(126), hung as a pendant to this, is badly lit, but does not seem 
to he very successful. Mr. Guthrie’s figure of a girl in a con- 
servatory, “ Lily ” (148), is a surprise, coming from so capable 
x craftsman, in its feebleness of treatment. His pastel head 
(61) is better. Mr. Lavery’s “Master Hubert” (40) has a 
decorative intention, but is a fiasco. His sketch, “A Girl in 
Black ” (48), is clever and effective, in the Japanese vein. 


Leaving portrait and coming to landscape, we should put in 
the forefront for largeriess and grasp, Mr. A. Roche's “ Hill. 





top” (169). It would be easy to find fault with : 
but it is a finely and a freshly chosen subj pape 
‘ é 2 : Ject, and its colour 
is delightful. Quite successful in rendering what it attem: 
and that well worth rendering, is Mr. Paul Majtlay? pts, 

8,18 Mr. Paul Maitland’s «Ty, 
December Garden ” (58), a pastel sketch of a London mixt . 
of lawn and railway station and vague bulks of building 
from above. The “Hollywood Arms” (112), by the iro 
artist, is a clever rendering of the illumination outside a a, 
house. Another pastel of great beauty is Mr. Bernard 
Sickert’s “The Last on the Pier” (125). The dull purple sand 
and lemon gleam on the water are well observed, and as a 
note of an effect, the thing is first-rate. To make it pic. 
ture, the lines of the pier would have to be transformed 
Mr. T. Millie Dow’s “A Northern Shore” (2) is a deli. 
cate design of foamy waves and seagulls. Mr. Clausen’s 
“Sheepfold: Evening” (15) has a lovely rain-clear sky. My. 
J. B. Knight’s No. 167 is fresh and forcible. Mr. James 
Paterson’s “Dusk” (107), and Mr. Fred. Brown’s “ Walls of 
Montreuil ” (173), just miss being satisfactory, the latter in its 
willows. Mr. Julius Olsson’s “‘Sea, Sun, and Shadow ” (46) ig 
study of lighted and not lighted foam in a Monetesque key of 
colour. There is a double of it at the British Artists Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. James’s flower-studies are pleasing in their slight 
way. A good deal of the work exhibited might have been 
discarded with advantage. It only takes away from the 
effectiveness of the rest. 

In the exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
there is a very large section which is British, and a small one 
which is artistic. The former may be again divided into the 
ancient British and the less ancient,—those, namely, whe 
understudy for the part of eminent living painters. The 
Society boasts, for instance, a pseudo-Tadema, Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson (297). Here is the marble seat, the lounging figures, 
and all the rest of it, except the art. Even Mr. Leader has a 
follower (375). And there are funny traces of the ex-President 
himself,—witness No. 326. The reigning President is no 
copyist, however. He has ideas of his own as to what a 
picture should be. But we are disappointed with his want of 
thoroughness in carrying them out. The rules of the Society 
forbid the admission of unfinished works, unless they are 
expressly described as such. There is no such note of warning 
about No. 264,and yet, on examination, we are convinced that 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss might have added one or two more spots in 
its unregarded corners. With such an example before them, 
what is to become of the ordinary members? Some Briton 
will make a sketch, and no longer “ blush to find it framed,”— 
may in the end take to painting. 

In the artistic section, the most noticeable work is that of Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn and Mr. Nelson Dawson. Mr. Brangwyn’s 
« January ” (352) has much merit as a design, particularly in 
its distance of town and shipping, with the lights coming out 
in the winter evening. The general tone of bluish-grey, 
however, seems to miss being quite right. The same 
deduction must be made in praising his other piece, 
“Conjecture” (294), but there is much in the study and 
grouping of the sailors on the pier to deserve praise: 
Mr. Nelson Dawson’s best work is the large oil-painting of 
“ A Summer’s Day, North Cornwall” (400), a broad stretch of 
sand with a distant sea. The space of sand, foot-marked and 
broken by timber and blue-green vegetation, is admirable, the 
distance not quite so good. Besides these, there are a good 
many respectable works. In the first Water-Colour Room, Mr. 
Macmaster’s “ Fishers’ Haven” (11), Mr. Bromley’s “ Summer 
Shallows” (15), Mr. A. J. Watson’s “ Voorstraatenshaven. 
Dordrecht ” (43), Mr. W. C. Cooke’s “ Palace of St. David’s” 
(57), Mr. Bayes’s sketch of ‘“ Lloyd’s Bank ” (73), Miss Nor- 
bury’s “ The Garden Door” (94), and Mr. Isaac Cooke’s “ In 
Sma’ Glen, Perthshire” (101), may be mentioned. In the 
North-East Room, Mr. F. J. James's “ Westmoreland Farm ” 
(147), Miss Sloane’s “ Marigolds” (183), and Mr. Nelson Daw- 
son’s ‘“‘ Bristol Harbour” (222), stand out from the rest. In 
this room is hung an absurd terra-cotta panel by Mr. Tinworth. 
Among the oil-paintings, Mr. Priestman’s “‘ Morecambe Bay ” 
(259) is good in colour. In the same gallery is “ Changing 
Pastures” (362), in Mr. Yeend King’s well-known manner. 
But for the figures, Mr. Cayley Robinson’s “ Drifting” (391) 
might have been a success. “Low Tide in the Harbour, 
Littlehampton ” (340), by Mr. F. Culver, is fairly good. 

In portraiture, some of the work by lady-exhibitors is far 
ahead of that by men. Compare Miss Taylor’s No. 284, Miss 
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Plimpton’s No. 539, Miss Drew’s No. 563, Miss Connell’s 
No. 571, with things like Mr. Davidson Knowles’s “ Reverie ” 
(275), or, indeed, with the “Reveries” passim; for it is a 
curious law that the worst heads in a gallery are always called 
« Reverie.” And in many other titles here, the artist displays 
a simple fatuous belief in his own pictures that almost disarms 
criticism. “Happy is the bride the sun shines on!” exclaims 
Mr. Hayllar (429), after painting a sunshine that would check 
the irrepressible gaieties of a funeral. ‘“ Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness,” quotes Mr. George Carline (531), over a 
road that the veriest picture-dealer would shudder to tread. 








BOOKS. 


———_—— 
LYRICAL BALLADS.* 


Tus reprint of the first edition of the joint production of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge is valuable, of course, more as 
setting up a visible monument of a great era in the history of 
English literature, than for its restoration of a few obsolete 
readings of some of the most remarkable poems in the English 
language. There is something gratifying in possessing and 
physically handling a volume identical with that which our 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers read without in general 
being at all aware that it was the signal of a greater change 
in the tendencies of English poetry, and (one may almost say) 
of English faith so far as faith is affected (as it is often very 
greatly affected) by English poetry, than any other which 
the century has produced. Scott and Byron, whose fame 
blazed out soon afterwards, and blazed out so brilliantly 
as to eclipse for a time both Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
were mere passing literary meteors, in comparison with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; not that Scott’s poems, at least, 
are ever likely to lose their hold on English minds and hearts, 
but that there was a good deal less in them of that which 
would bring about the mental changes of the coming age than 
there was in the poems of Wordsworth and Coleridge. We 
say Wordsworth and Coleridge. rather than Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, because the influence of Wordsworth has weighed 
far more heavily in the result than the influence of Coleridge, 
in spite of the fact that indisputably the most popular and 
superficially brilliant, as well as the longest poem in the Lyrical 
Ballads, was Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” Yet Coleridge’s 
four poems cast very long shadows before them of tendencies,— 
not always perfectly healthy in form, though always admitting 
of transformation into a healthy form,—which were to manifest 
themselves still more strongly in the later years of the century. 
Who would deny, for instance, that the poem called “The 
Dungeon,” a fragment from Coleridge’s play of Osorio, con- 
tains the germs of that rather hysterical modern humani- 
tarianism of which we have heard so much of late years ?— 
“And this place our forefathers made for man ! 

This is the process of our love and wisdom, 

To each poor brother who offends against us— 

Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell’d up 

By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt ; till changed to poison, 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ; 

Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks— 

And this is their best cure! uncomforted 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour 

Seen through the steams and vapour of his dungeon, 

By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of ever more deformity ! 


With other ministrations thou, O nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child: 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing, 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit healed and harmonised 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 


That is modern humanitarianism in all its onesidedness and all 





* Lyvical Ballads. Reprinted from the First Edition of 1798. Edited by 
Rdward Dowden, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. London: David Nutt. 1890, 





its supersensitiveness, its hyperesthesia. Something of the 
same kind must be said even of the drift of “ The Ancient 
Mariner,”—not, of course, of its lesson of sympathy and pity 
for all the dumb creation, but of the undue importance which 
it attaches to a mere gush of emotion in the heart of the 
man who was supposed to be suffering a highly coloured 
spiritual torture by way of penalty for an act of thoughtless 
cruelty, or cruel thonghtlessness. The poet’s account of the 
redeeming crisis is, to our minds, sickly in its sentimentalism, 
though it is painted in colours so rich that we ignore to some 
extent the unhealthy emphasis laid upon a mere emotional 
fluctuation in the right direction—one not even involving any 
right action or self-denial :— 


“* Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d the water-snakes : 
They mov’d in tracks of shining white ; 
And when they rear’d, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire : 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And I bless’d them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I bless’d them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 


That certainly greatly over-estimates the moral value of a flash 
of momentary right feeling, but it over-estimates it just as the 
sentiment of our own day unquestionably tends to over- 
estimate it. In this, as in the previous piece, Coleridge antici- 
pated the supersensitiveness, the morbid appreciation of mere 
right feeling as distinguished from firm action, which dis- 
tinguishes our own day. But Coleridge anticipated ten- 
dencies that were sound as well as tendencies that were 
unsound in our modern social feeling. His conception of 
Nature as a great organism for transmitting supernatural 
influences to the mind, though presented in a highly coloured 
and very imaginative form in “The Ancient Mariner,” has 
taken hold of all the higher English thought, and has had 
much to do with the ecclesiastical teaching of various religious 
schools in our own day. Indeed, it has popularised the concep- 
tion of sacramental influences embodied in physical media. 
Coleridge’s transcendentalism, both on its more sickly and on 
its more healthy side, was the forerunner of a great deal that 
has manifested itself much more powerfully in the last quarter 
of a century than it did in that quarter of the century which 
immediately followed his death. 

But if Coleridge’s influence has been fruitful in results for 
our own day, Wordsworth’s hardier and loftier, though 
narrower nature, has been far more prolific of moral and 
intellectual consequences. Coleridge penetrated the thought 
of the day with the imaginative conception of physical 
influences transformed by supernatural agency into moral and 
spiritual influences: Wordsworth penetrated it with a much 
deeper conviction that almost all physical influences, however 
common, and, indeed, all the more because they are common, 
are, or may become, moral and spiritual influences of the 
most potent kind. Wordsworth far more than Coleridge 
was, we believe, sent to prepare, and as it were forewarn, the 
world against that predominance of the physical view of natural 
things which would otherwise have followed such discoveries as 
Darwin’s and his brother-evolutionists’. Wordsworth’s poetry 
was the great antidote to the dangerous side, the superstitious 
side, of physical speculation, because it has taught us to view 
physical agencies as necessarily carrying with them, to ob- 
servant minds, moral and spiritual agencies, and has ex- 
pressed that view so powerfully, that when the doctrine of 
evolution came with a rush upon the world, it no longer found 
this country at least prepared to acquiesce in the conception 
of physical influences as mere material influences. On the 
contrary, it found the higher minds of the day imbued 
with the conviction which Tennyson had taken up from 
Wordsworth, that even physical influences are in their very 
origin spiritual and moral ; and that the frame of physical 
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nature, as Wordsworth was always declaring, is one of the 
most potent of all the media of divine teaching :— 
«Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me, 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. 


Nor less, I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lighten’d :—that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 
The “Lines written near Tintern Abbey,” from which this 
passage is taken, are the last in this memorable volume pub- 
lished in 1798, a year both in itself one of revolution and one full 
of the consequences of a greater revolution which took place 
nine years earlier. Yet no physical revolution of the time was 
so pregnant with change as that which this little volume con- 
tained. For in it the world first experienced an influence of 
which, at first rejected and scoffed at, has grown with the 
century till we should single it out as by far the most powerful 
poetic leaven which has leavened the century. For, un- 
scientific and in some degree unartistic as it was, it has 
transformed for us the very meaning of science and of art, 
and has turned both into the agencies and instruments of a 
spiritual faith. Lyrical Ballads, by two authors who did not 
even put their names on the title-page of the book they 
published, came into the world apparently only to receive 
neglect or excite contemptuous wonder and scorn; but, like 
the grain of mustard-seed in the Gospel, the idea of which it 
contained the germ, grew and grew until it became one of 
the greatest of trees, borrowing much from, and giving 
back much to, that still greater tree of life for which 
the grain of mustard-seed suggested one of the earliest 
analogies. We heartily thank Professor Dowden for setting 
up for us this great literary monument of one of the greatest 
spiritual growths of our own time. Carlyle, who perhaps 
wrote the most memorable prose work of our century, made 
light of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Butall that was greatest 
in Carlyle’s own thought was either taken from them, or from 
the same source as that from which they drew, and all that was 
‘weakest in it was due to his cynical distrust of the influence 
which these convictions had wielded over him. 





THE PROSE WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS.* 


THERE was a peculiar fitness in entrusting to Mr. Rolleston 
the editing of Thomas Davis’s literary remains, inasmuch as 
of all living Irishmen, there is perhaps no one who is more in 
sympathy with that generous and romantic figure. Of what 
modern Irish leader can it now be said, as Mr. Rolleston says 
with perfect truth of Davis: “All Ireland, irrespective of 
ereeds and parties, mourned for him”? And yet he was a 
bitter foe of England, who would have laughed to scorn such 
a phrase as that of the “Union of Hearts.” England, as Mr. 
Rolleston puts it in his all too brief biographical introduction, 
with him stood for selfishness, ruthless greed, mammon-worship, 
incorporate in nationalform. He despised her mechanical civi- 
lisation, and was repelled by her industrial enterprise. If you 
want to measure the strength of Davis’s anti-English feeling, 
you should read the really splendid ballads which he contributed 
to The Spirit of the Nation, “Clare’s Dragoons” and “The Irish 
Brigade,” songs which almost persuade the most loyal Irishman 
tobearebel. If the present movement had given birth to such 
verses, that would afford a greater guarantee of its sincerity 
than any which is yet forthcoming. But although efforts have 
been made to claim Davis as a prospective patron and coun- 
tenancer of the present agrarian movement, Mr. Rolleston, his 


‘disciple and admirer, has elsewhere emphatically exposed the | 





* Prose Writings of Thomas Davis, Edite?, with an Introduction, by T. W. 
Rolleston. London: Walter Scott. 


hollowness of the pretext on which the claim is based. Davis 
was genuinely anti-English at heart; but he was a Chivalrong 
opponent, singularly candid in admitting his party’s faults, 
and resolutely opposed to the employment of any methods 
that were not perfectly above-board and honest. Whatever he 
thought unworthy and false he attacked with unsparing zea] 
no matter on which side it appeared. He was an enthusiast. 
but at the same time he had not a little of the critic in his 
composition. 


Though bright and animated in style, it is more for theiy 
spirit than their literary form that these papers are worthy of 
republication. Davis never pretended to be a poet, though he 
wrote not a few soul-stirring stanzas; and so, too, was it with 
his prose writing. “ Literature,” as Mr. Rolleston says, “ with 
him was a means to an end, not, so far as his short life gave 
him the chance to cultivate it, an end in itself.” But that hig 
was a cultivated mind, no one can deny after a perusal of these 
pages. With all his passionate admiration of the Irish tongue, 
he was free to admit that English literature should be the 
| first and principal study of an Irish student. That admira. 
| tion, by-the-way, is illustrated in an amusing editorial note 
| on p. 158. Contributors to the columns of the Nation found 
him a relentless editor in this regard, one of them declaring 
that if he sent in a poem beginning,— 





“ Let us go down 
To pretty Kingstown,” 
he might confidently expect to find in his proof,— 
“Let us go down 
To pretty Dunleary.” 

But this feeling never degenerated in him to that absurd 
glorification of the past which marks so many Irish National- 
ists. With them, the prodigious age of Irish antiquities and 
the existence of an early Irish civilisation of an extraordinarily 
developed character are cardinal tenets in their patriotic creed. 
Now, we can give no better instance of Davis’s honesty in 
this matter than is to be found in the paper on “ The Round 
Towers of Ireland,” where he reluctantly admits that Mr. 
Petrie’s researches have “displaced a heap of incongruous 
though agreeable fancies.” It is the mixture of candour 
and enthusiasm that renders his writings peculiarly engaging. 
He was not afraid to express his admiration for the Orange- 
men’s ballads, or to declare that, although Balfe was “very 
sweet,” “ not one passion or association in Ireland’s heart would 
answer to his songs.” Three points above all others emerge 
clearly in his writings,—his abhorrence for crime, his belief in 
moral force as a potent factor in practical politics, and, above 
all, his conviction that Ireland’s demand for a separate national 
existence, if it is to have any value, must be unanimous. 
“ However closely we study our history,” he says in his 
Maxims and Reflections, “when we come to deal with politics, 
we must sink the distinctions of blood as well as sect. The 
Milesian, the Dane, the Norman, the Welshman, the Scotch- 
man, and the Saxon naturalised here must combine, regardless 
of their blood. ..... This is as much needed as the mixture 
of Protestant and Catholic.” And so we find him constantly 
appealing to all creeds and classes to carry out his favourite 
schemes for preserving Irish monuments, perpetuating the 
Trish tongue, and in every way doing honour to what was dis- 
tinctively Irish. The idea of boycotting would have been as alien 
from his generous spirit as night from day. As for his denun- 
ciation of crime, we would refer our readers to his article on 
“Munster outrages,” in which he begins: “The people of 
Munster are in want—will murder feed them ?” and continues 
in the same strain of impassioned rebuke. “Why,” he asks, 
“should Munster lead in guilt? Our richest province, our 
purest race, our fairest scenes,—oh! why should its blood- 
shed be as plenteous as its rains? Other people suffer 
much. The peaceful people of Kerry, the whole province of 
Connaught, many counties of Leinster are under a harsher 
yoke than the men of North Munster: yet they do not seek 
relief in butchery. Thank God! they do not. How horrid 
a blot upon earth were Ireland, if its poor had no reliance 
but the murder of the rich; better by far that that people 
rose and waged open war. That were wild—that were criminal ; 
but *twould be wisdom and mercy compared with these indi- 
vidual murders.” One cannot help feeling that had Davis 
lived, he would have been as much out of touch with some 
later developments of the Irish national movement as was his 








friend and fellow-singer, Sir Samuel Ferguson. For example, 
{we cannot imagine Thomas Davis exhorting the electors 
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to return all the present Members. A representative of 
the people, he declares, must be a man who commands 
respect. “ Morals, ability, and zeal are quite as requisite 
as national opinions in a Representative.” ‘“ We exhort 
the People, as they love purity, as they prize religion, as 
they are true to themselves, to Ireland, and to liberty, to 
spurn from the hustings any man who comes there without 
purity and wisdom, though he took or kept a thousand Repeal 
pledges.” There is an admirable little paper called “Scolding 
Mobs,” from which we will take our last extract :—‘ In 
reference to popular faults, we cannot help saying a word 
on the language applied to certain of the enemy’s leaders, 
especially the Duke of Wellington. We dislike the whole 
system of false disparagement. The Irish people will never be 
led to act the manly part which liberty requires of them by 
being told that the ‘Duke,’ that gallant soldier and most 
able General, is a screaming coward and a doting corporal.” 

Well may Mr. Rollestun say that Ireland still has too good 
cause to mourn for Thomas Davis. He was born in 1814— 
that is to say, five years later than Mr. Gladstone—and 
although it is perhaps gratuitous to speculate on what 
course he might have taken had he lived till to-day, it is not 
too much to say that these writings contain as effective a con- 
demnation of the methods of Parnellism as any Unionist 
could wish for. Between the journalism of Davis and of 
United Ireland there is an unbridgable gulf. “ False dis- 
paragement” is of the very essence of the later method. 
Mr. Balfour, whom the Irish Members know in their heart 
of hearts to be a gallant and able leader, is habitually de- 
scribed as a whining and lily-livered craven. He is always 
“pale” and “ miserable-looking,” while the Separatist cham- 
pions are in the pink of condition. But whatever turn his 
politics might have taken, Davis would always have remained 
a healthful and invigorating intluence in Irish politics. It 
is impossible to imagine him working in concert with the 
English Members, but it is at least as impossible to conceive 
him sanctioning the methods invented and adopted by the 
Land League. 

OLD AGE* 

VARIOUS writers have attempted, from time to time, to teach 
mankind how they may attain to old age. Lewis Cornaro, the 
famous Venetian, for instance, recorded his experiences for 
the benefit of future generations; and the late Mr. Mortimer 
Collins wrote a book on The Art of Long Life. Cornaro’s 
advice, though it is even more unpalatable than advice com- 
monly is, has at least the merit of coming recommended by 
the distinguished success of its author. Arresting himself 
suddenly in a course of excess when he had reached middle- 
age, he succeeded in reaching his hundredth year. Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, on the other hand, gave precepts of a much 
more genial kind, so genial, indeed, that “ A Short Life and a 
Merry One,” was suggested as a more appropriate title of his 
volume; but he failed to give them the weight of personal 
success, dying in the very prime of life. Professor Humphrey 
is far too wise to make any such attempt. With true scientific 
modesty he depicts facts. If there ever is to be an Art of 
Longevity, it is for a distant future to elaborate it. At pre- 
sent we must be content with what we have here, that is, to 
quote the sub-title, with “the results of information received 
respecting nearly nine hundred persons who had attained the 
age of eighty years, including seventy-four centenarians.” 
Very interesting this information is, and possibly not without 
some practical bearing on life. But it must be allowed that 
there are so many circumstances which are wholly beyond our 
own control, and so much doubt about those in which it is 
possible to exercise choice, that the prospect of being able to 
deduce any system of rules for long life is, to say the least, 
remote. 





One thing is, indeed, established. Centenarianism, about 
which Mr. Thoms, backed up by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
was sceptical, if not absolutely incredulous, is an undoubted 
fact. It was objected that the reputed cases were of persons 
whose history was obscure, and that no one who had lived | 
before the public was included in the number. This is no | 
longer true, if, indeed, it ever was. M. Chevreul, who died 
last year in his hundred and third year, had been long a 
well-known scientific man, and the dates of his life were | 


* Old Age By George Murray Humphrey, M.D, Cambridge: Macmillan and | 
Bowes, 1889, | 


beyond all question. The advanced age of Lady Smith of 
Yarmouth, of Canon Beadon, and of the Rev. Hugh Totty, 
to mention a few names out of many, was equally well estab- 
lished. In the case of a clergyman, there can, indeed, be no 
room for doubt. One who lives as much as seventy-six years 
after receiving priest’s orders must be accepted as being in all 
reasonable probability a genuine centenarian. When so much 
has been proved, we need not make much trouble about 
accepting a little more. William Harvey had no doubt about 
the extraordinary age attributed to Thomas Parr (one hundred 
and fifty-two years). His minute account of the post-mortem 
examination shows that the common signs of age were con- 
spicuously absent. It is only reasonable to suppose that a 
man who had, like Harvey, the true scientific habit of mind, 
would have had his suspicions excited by this remarkable fact, 
and would have taken pains to satisfy them. A less familiar 
name is that of John Bayles, of Northampton, who died in 
1706 at the reputed age of one hundred and thirty. Here, 
again, we have a medical description, with details which 
seem to have satisfied the observer that the reputed age 
was at least near the truth. ‘“ The oldest people remembered 
him to have been old when they were young.” Here there 
were more signs of age, but there were also indications of ex- 
traordinary vigour in some of the organs. These are the two 
highest figures recorded. That which most nearly approaches 
them is the case of a Mrs. Leatherlund, who is said to have died 
at the age of a hundred and ten, unless we are to reckon the 
unnamed great-aunt of a certain Mr. Williams, who is said to 
have sat at the head of her table for a hundred Christmas 
Days, having been married at the age of fifteen. This was 
recorded by Sir Duncan Gibb as recently as 1875. Professor 
Rolleston gave an account of one Josiah Pratt, who was said 
to be a hundred and seven. His mother was one hundred and 
four at her death, and his grandmother one hundred and ten. 
But it is only right to add that there are some doubts about 
the accuracy of the figures. As we write, the papers mention 
the celebration of the hundred and fifth birthday of a Scotch 
veteran. This old gentleman seems determined to compete 
for the higher honours of centenarianism, for he is reported to 
have let a house for seven years, with the remark that at the 
end of that time he was resolved to occupy it himself. 


When we come to examine the probable causes of long life, 
we naturally put heredity in the first place. There is nothing 
on which the Insurance Offices lay so much stress as a good 
family record, and the result of Professor Humphrey’s 
inquiries certainly goes to confirm the principle. When we 
come to personal characteristics and habits, we find the 
ground less certain. Stature seems a somewhat doubtful 
point. On the whole, the aged persons about whom Professor 
Humphrey received information were above the average. But 
it does not appear that any about whom we have detailed 
information were actually tall. Among ten centenarians, 
where the height was given, the average stature of the women 
was 5ft. 3in.; of the men, 5ft.84in. In the case of John 
Bayles, of Northampton, the advanced age is expressly attri- 
buted to the “low stature,” along with “largeness of the 
chest and goodness of the lungs.” Fatness seems, on the 
whole, adverse, but not absolutely fatal to longevity. Out of 
fifty returns (the returns are not as complete as they might 
be), nine only were fat, and of these one only wasaman. Only 
one male centenarian was a bachelor, but as many as ten 
females were unmarried. Alcohol suggests an interesting 
inquiry. Out of forty-six returns, as many as fifteen took 
none at all; one only is described as taking “a great 
deal of beer.’ The vegetarians do not come out as well 
as the total abstainers. Only three out of forty-one returns 
took no animal food; on the other hand, only one is described 
as having taken much. Seven out of forty-five smoked a 
great deal (four of the seven being women), and five others 
more or less. Snuff was in less favour than smoked tobacco, for 
three only out of forty used it, and two out of these three were 
women. The details of physical and mental condition are 
curious and interesting. It is satisfactory to observe that, on 
the whole, the intellectual powers of these venerable people are 
good. Out of forty-six returns, we have eleven described as 
“high,” and only one as absolutely childish. Memory often 
fails, while the powers of reasoning and observation remain 
unimpaired. But out of thirty-nine, twenty-six are recorded 


' as having a “good” memory, and only six as “bad.” Seven 


out of forty-five were bed-ridden, and sixteen more were 
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confined to the house. One vigorous old person worked in 
the field at one hundred and two, and another was “much 
out.” None had a bad digestion, and only two a bad 
appetite, a much more satisfactory average than can be 
found among people who are still a whole generation off 
their hundredth year. Only one out of forty-nine was deaf, 
and as many as thirty-four out of fifty-one had good sight- 
It is in accord with common experience that all either were 
using at the time or had formerly used spectacles. In past 
history it is noticeable that twelve out of thirty-eight were 
first children, a fact somewhat at variance with common belief 
on this subject. Previous good health was the common con- 
dition; but one is described as having been “often ailing.” 
The numbers of the various classes seem to be fairly dis- 
tributed, with a certain advantage in favour of the “ golden 
mean.” Out of forty-nine returns, three were “affluent,” 
twenty-eight “comfortable,” and eighteen “ poor.” 

Professor Humphrey deserves the thanks of the community 
for his painstaking investigations. It is only to be regretted 
that his efforts have not been more effectively seconded. The 
returns are, as has been said, provokingly incomplete. But at 
least a beginning has been made. “The hill of knowledge,” 
as is observed in the oration reprinted in the first chapter, “ is 
mounted with slow and laborious steps, and we must be con- 
tent to advance little by little.” But the advance is made in 
the right way and in the right spirit. In any case knowledge 
is its own reward; but it is possible that these remarks may 
possibly help forward the realisation of the ideal that the 
average age of man should be in accordance with what has 
been declared to be the law of animal life, five times the 
duration of the period of growth. 





A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 
THE first century of the American Republic, which, as Mr. 
Smith’s preface reminds us, came to a close last year, though 
it cannot boast a single imaginative writer of colossal propor- 
tions, has undoubtedly been one of prodigious literary activity ; 
and in the domains of poetry and fiction there are some half- 
dozen brilliant names, at least, whose renown it would not be 
rash to pronounce imperishable, even if it be admitted, as 
captious critics say, that much of their lustre is rather 
borrowed or reflected than native. From a nation mostly of 
the same race and speaking the same language with our- 
selves, a literature absolutely original and unique was not, 
indeed, to have been expected; the Anglo-Saxon element 
must necessarily be strongest in it, as it is in the character 
of the people; and that severance from English traditions 
which some have vainly hoped and others have as vainly striven 
for, was not to be had without entirely forgetting or ignoring 
them,—an obvious impossibility while the old language itself, 
the creation, in part, of the very writers whose methods were 
to be discarded, was still retained. The accent of the best 
American authors is naturally, therefore, hardly distinguishable 
from that of the writers of England, and it is not surprising 
that there should seem to be much that is directly or indirectly 
imitative even in the most vital portions of the literature 
of America, which ought rather to be prized as a valuable 
adjunct to our own than depreciated as not being wholly 
alien. One or two poets have, indeed, attempted entirely 
new departures, but with very dubious success. Walt 
Whitman, who imagines that he has freed himself more 
completely than any other from the trammels of European 
literary convention, has really no message to deliver which 
had not previously been delivered in better terms by 
writers like Carlyle, Emerson, and Thoreau, and the style 
of the Leaves of Grass seems oftenest a mere burlesque 
of that of the Proverbial Philosophy, while whatever of 
genuine poetry or resonant phrase there may be in some 
of the better rhapsodies, such as “ A Voice out of the Sea,” 
and “ President Lincoln’s Funeral Hymn,” is far less individual 
and peculiar in kind and quality than their author or his 
admirers suppose. Perhaps the most original element in 





American literature is its humour (of which Whitman has | 
nothing); and even this, though certainly not inseparable | 
from the quaint dialect to which it has hitherto been wisely | 
confined by the best native humorists, would probably appear | 
far less unique in character if its vehicle were ordinary | 

* A Century of American Literature: Benjamin Franklin to James Russell 
Lowell. Selections from a Hundred Authors, Chosen and Arranged by 
Huntington Smith. London: Tribner and Co, 





English. The quiet humour which we find occasionally in 
the novels of Nathaniel Hawthorne and Henry James seems 
to us at least as much English as American; nor is this any 
disparagement. 

We will briefly glance at the chief writers who have flourished 
during the century, and who, along with a host of “illustrious 
obscure,” are very inadequately represented in Mr. Smith’s 
lamentable book of extracts. As the highest success has pro. 
bably been in the novel, it may be as well to begin with the 
novelists. The pioneer in this class of literature was Charles 
Brockden Brown. His novels, having been long out of print, 
are practically unknown to the present generation of English 
readers; but there is considerable constructive skill, and much 
strength of imagination of the gloomy kind, in the best of them, 
and as a purely sensational story, we doubt if even in these 
days Wieland has any equal: it holds us spell-bound from the 
first page to the last, and The Moonstone and The Woman in 
White seem almost dull in comparison. Unlike the prose of 
most sensationalists, Brown’s sentences are always carefully and 
often happily constructed, after the manner of Caleb Williams 
and Saint Leon, and he had a surer literary instinct than his 
more popular successor, Cooper, whose Indian tales may have 
owed their genesis to Brown’s Edgar Huntly, the first fiction in 
which the “ Redskins” played a prominent part. There is a 
wider sweep of vision and more picturesque variety in the 
stories of Cooper than in those of his precursor, though the 
style is, in general, more slovenly and inartistic; and were 
it not for one great creation, we should have to pronounce 
Cooper as unsuccessful in the delineation of character as 
Brown always was. Leather-Stocking is, indeed, a most 
memorable and heroic yet pathetic figure, as living and 
impressive almost as any we know, and we should be 
sorry to believe that the world will ever willingly let die 
the delightful books which tell of his battles, his friend- 
ships, his unhappy love, his integrity and grand simplicity of 
character, his ungrudging sacrifices for others, his touching 
isolation, and his death on the lonely prairie. American fiction 
has no other such character. Notwithstanding this, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, a writer some years younger than Cooper, and 
much later in securing general recognition, is beyond all doubt 
not only a greater novelist than either Brown or Cooper, but 
the greatest his country has yet produced. His stories are 
often, indeed, vague and slight, and tantalising by their in- 
completeness and apparent capriciousness ; but when he has 
a really good subject, as in The Scarlet Letter, Transformation, 
or The Great Stone Face, he handles his narrative with masterly 
skill, and his manner of telling it is unsurpassable. In mere 
style, it would hardly be too much to say that he is superior 
not only to all American, but to all English novelists. Poe 
comes near to him in some of his brief stories and “ prose 
poems,” such as “The Descent of the Maelstrom ” and “ Kiros 
and Charmion;” but his taste is worse, and his sentences 
are permeated with even less of feeling than Hawthorne’s, 
which some have censured as too cold and metallic. The 
scene in The Scarlet Letter, in which Mr. Dimmesdale stands 
at night with Hester and little Pearl on the scaffold where his 
mistress had formerly stood alone in penance for their mutual 
sin, is superb in conception and execution, and leaves an 
indelible impression on the mind of the reader. It is of itself 
sufficient to prove the great creative power of the author, 
and his mastery of prose style. Of Hawthorne’s successors, 
Henry James is probably the most notable. In purely literary 
quality, his novels are superior to those of any of his pre- 
decessors, except the author of The Scarlet Letter ; but they are 
often prolix, and are sadly deficient in incident. Perhaps 
they are chiefly remarkable for their careful studies of female 
character. The Verena Tarrant of The Bostonians is a 
charming if somewhat too impressionable and yielding 
heroine, nor are the other feminine philanthropists in the 
book less happily delineated. The author’s male characters 
do not strike us as being equally successful. Of Mrs. Stowe 
and her really great book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it is unnecessary 
to say anything here, and want of space must be our excuse 
for leaving unmentioned other writers of high—if not the 
highest—distinction in the field of fiction. 

The century, if not prolific in great poets, has certainly not 
been barren of good ones. Bryant, one of the earliest, excels 
in chastity of diction and calm dignity of utterance, and there 


| is a solemn pensiveness in some of his lyric and blank-verse 
| productions which, combined with their smooth melody and 
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e of form, should secure them an honourable place in the 
affections of all true lovers of poetry. Longfellow’s poems are 
too well known to characterise here, but it may be remarked 
that, as a narrative poet at least, he is more successful, on the 
whole, than any of his compeers, and any poet might have 
been proud to write Hiawatha or Evangeline. ; Poe has been 
generally regarded as the chief of American singers, and his 
lyrics are undoubtedly more exquisitely perfect in workman- 
ship, and have a richer, fuller, and more haunting music, 
than those of any of his brother-poets. The command of 
language they display, and their glowing and magnificent 
imagery, seem to the present writer nothing less than 
marvellous. “The Raven” and “The Bells” are -the 
most widely popular; but “ Annabel Lee” and “ For Annie” 
—the last especially—are even more ethereal in texture 
and “beautiful exceedingly,” with a penetrating melancholy, 
and a strange weirdness, utterly unlike anything in the poems 
of others, Shelley’s, perhaps, excepted. Whittier is one of the 
chief of American poets, both in the quantity and quality of 
his verse, which, if sometimes rugged, is yet often exquisitely 
moulded, and is always pervaded by strong and manly or 
tender feeling. For fervid and indignant rhetoric, some of 
his ballads, of which “Cassandra Southwick” is a good 
example, are unsurpassed: his moral purpose, though always 
clear, is seldom obtrusive, his anger is without rancour, 
and the gentler mood is as frequent with him as the sterner 
or harsher, and expressed with equal mastery in his verse. He 
has the grand merit of being always in earnest. Emotional 
as his poetry is, it is by no means lacking in what the 
late D. G. Rossetti called “fundamental brain-power,” and 
his “Questions of Life” sufficiently attest how deeply he 
has pondered on the great problems which disturb and 
perplex all the finer spirits of the age. ‘“Snow-Bound” may 
also be mentioned as one of his most felicitous productions. 
Mr. Lowell ranks high among the poets of the century; but 
his graver verse—admirable as it is for its purely intellectual 
qualities, its rhetorical brilliance, and its descriptive power— 
lacks something of direct inspiration, and though it often 
shines, it seldom flows and sings. Hence his chief successes 
as a serious poet have been in those forms of poetry in 
which elaboration and deliberate thought are indispensable 
requisites to the highest excellence, and spontaneity and 
fluidity are hardly to be looked for,—the sonnet and more 
complicated ode, of both of which he has given us some 
really fine examples. He is most at his ease, however, 
in humorous or witty poetry. The justly famous Biglow 
Papers belong, of course, chietly to the former class; but the 
author’s wit seems to us of a still rarer order than his humour, 
and when this is combined with his wonderful critical faculty, as 
in A Fable for Critics, fluency and rapidity of movement are no 
longer denied to him, and the result is a masterpiece which 
leaves nothing to be desired by the most exacting reader. 
Joaquin Miller, though a somewhat unequal writer, who can 
scarcely be said to have quite fulfilled the high promise of his 
earlier volumes, strikes occasionally, in his best poems, a 
deeper note of passion than any of his contemporaries or pre- 
decessors: his style, when not marred by mannerisms and 
affectations, as it too frequently is, is singularly fascinating 
and brilliant, and the teeming life and luxuriant vegetation 
of his native wilds are described with extreme vividness and 
fidelity in his gorgeous yet not tawdry verse. The concluding 
stanzas of “Arizonian,” and the narrative poem, “ With 
Walker in Nicaragua,” are good examples of his peculiar power. 

Among American historians, the century can boast such 
names as Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley, and there is a whole 
host of essayists and critical and philosophical writers of ex- 
ceptional merit, but on whose characteristics we have no space 
to dwell. It may be sufficient to mention Franklin, Irving, 
Ticknor, Emerson, Thoreau—a most wayward genius, in whose 
writings the attractive and repellent forces are about equal— 
Holmes, and, greatest of all American critics, Mr. Lowell. 
These are the acknowledged chiefs ; but the barest justice 
requires us, we think, to add the name of Whipple, a writer 
not nearly so well known as he deserves to be, whose essays 
on the Elizabethan dramatists are well worth reading, even 
after Lamb and Hazlitt, and whose criticisms of English 
poets, particularly Wordsworth and Shelley, display great 
sagacity, acuteness, and delicacy of perception. 

In this brief survey of American literature, we have referred 
but little to Mr. Smith’s volume of extracts. There is not, 





we fear, much to be said in its favour. Almost as scanty 
space is allotted to the greater as to the smaller writers, and 
the selections from the former are ludicrously inadequate. 
In giving us, however, one charming little poem by Read, 
entitled “ The Stranger on the Sill,” which is not, we believe, 
known to many readers, he is not without some claim to our 
gratitude. 





LES TROIS C@URS.* 


Peruaps if the same self-restraint we acknowledge to be 
necessary in governing our physical passions were regarded as 
equally necessary in directing our intellectual faculties, Art 
would produce more that is worthy and stimulating. But 
self-indulgence is as common in thoughts as in actions, and 
too often, to the man of talent, his gift is merely a means of 
indulging his temperament. All writers cannot be intellectual 
physicians, but those who have connected with their profession 
some conscientious sense of helping us out of our perplexities, 
instead of steeping us more inextricably therein, will always 
remain the heroes of literature. 

It is much the fashion among modern French writers to 
preface one or more of their works with a kind of credo or 
professional faith, which is usually the only part of the volume 
that can lay claim to any individuality. For the result seems 
much the same in every case. To the ordinary reader who 
has studied some scores of their works it appears that 
they are all (more or less) moving in one dreary circle,— 
mechanically, as the blindfolded horse drags round its 
train of wooden horses, to the grinding, groaning sounds 
of some once popular, aye, spirited air. The horses vary in 
colour and form; the air is everthe same. Are they the weary 
echoes of Flaubert’s, of Zola’s sonorous tones, with all sonorous- 
ness faded out of them, that modern literature seems to be 
eternally repeating? Or rather, is not this literature the only 
possible brain-produce of a number of men who are incapable 
of originating, men of a real or imaginary literary turn of 
mind, who are merely “indulging their temperaments,” and 
trying to spoil other people’s? If it be true that le roman 
est la vie vue & travers un temperament, then we could 
wish that a kind of temperament examination might be 
imposed upon those entering on the literary profession, 
just as a physical examination is undergone by those about 
to embrace a military career. For is this Life, that these 
men, each armed with a different literary theory and an 
equivalent result, show to us,—this poor, base, morbid 
existence, stripped of all heroic possibilities, of all joyful 
instincts? And is it Art they employ as a medium,—this 
kind of clammy monster trailing its unwholesome, paralysing 
influence over our blessed human sentiments, choosing in 
preference to blight those most dear and sacred tous? Let 
us, then, flee from Art and turn to Nature, learning from her 
unaided whatever of sad or hopeful she may choose to reveal 
tous. These, we repeat, are the impressions of an ordinary 
reader of modern French fiction, not of a literary epicure. 
For the former resents being for ever taught that his body is 
irremediably base, his soul but a troublesome appendage. 
According to all scientific rules, he is healthfully consti- 
tuted both mentally and physically. He glories in his 
soul, and does not despise his body, and even in his igno- 
rance is at certain moments led to imagine some possible 
harmony between the two. He would be a “ruler of 
life, not a slave.” “To meet life as a powerful conqueror ; 
no fumes, no ennui, no more complaints or scornful criticisms. 
To these proud laws of the air, the water, and the ground, 
proving his interior soul impregnable,” &c. And Edouard Rod’s 
hero, Richard Noral, appears to him a very oppressive egotist, 
of whom it might be asked, in Carlyle’s words: “ Art thou 
nothing other than a Vulture, then, that fliest through the 
Universe seeking after semewhat to eat; and shrieking dole- 
fully because carrion enough is not given thee?” It matters 
little that the carrion he is ever in vain search of is happiness 
of a psychical rather than a sensual order. The greed 
to obtain it is just as hurtful in its consequences as 
destructive to the well-being of those connected with him, 
as the most vulgar of ordinary desires could be. The best 
years of his life are spent in striving to attain a degree of 
felicity such as his imagination is capable of creating, but such 
as isincompatible with a human organisation. He has, in fact, 

* Les Trois Ceurs. Par Edouard Rod. Perrin et Cie., Editeurs, 35 Quai des 
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that moral disease which George Sand has so aptly defined, in 
Elle et Lui, as Vamour de ce qui n’est pas, a disease common 
to many artistic temperaments. He is married to a charming 
wife, whose physical and intellectual attributes would seem 
sufficient to satisfy a more than ordinarily exacting nature- 
His marriage is his first serious experiment, and for a time he 
appears to find its results satisfactory, after which he suddenly 
becomes aware that his apparent state of contentment is a 
mistake, and that all the intensity of his nature has not yet 
been called into play. 

Thereupon he recalls the image of an American woman, 
Rose Mary, whom he met shortly after his marriage. The 
acquaintance was merely a pleasant one until during their 
last hour, spent together in waiting for the train which was 
to carry her away from France. Then the spark of passion, 
from which their friendship had so far been free, was suddenly 
ignited, and Richard had only time to realise with poignant 
regret the “might have been,” as the train rushed off. 
Naturally, Rose Mary becomes to him the woman he should 
have possessed, the one being who would have been the means 
of realising his ideal state of happiness. Shortly after the story 
opens, Rose Mary returns to Paris, and sends for Richard. 
After a few scruples as to the wife he is going to deceive, easily 
overruled by the supreme importance of the end (satisfying 
his nature in full), he obeys her summons. But this second 
experiment is even a greater deception than the first, as we 
may easily judge from his own subsequent reflections :—“ En 
effet, il ne devait ’ Rose Mary aucune joie égale a celles qu’il 
connaissait dés longtemps, aucune augmentation de sa puissance 
@aimer, aucun élargissement de son étre.” So he breaks off 
with the second unsuccessful aspirant, and Rose Mary leaves 
him broken-hearted, and on the first night of her journey 
from Havre to America, glides unnoticed with her sorrow over 
the boat into the water, and is never heard of again. 

A platonic friendship with a charming and intellectual 
Frenchwoman comes to a sudden termination. He insists on 
taking his wife one evening to her house, when their little child 
of five is ill. The mother with great reluctance obeys his wish, 
leaving the servant in charge, and on their return home, they 
find little Jeanne worse. The child dies a day or two later. 
Besides feeling that he was perhaps the immediate cause of 
this misfortune, Richard recollects that his constant apathy 
and indifference towards Jeanne, who worshipped him with an 
intensity beyond her years, had blighted the child’s life 
morally and physically. Her death leads him to abandon his 
new friendship, which he already foresaw would bring him no 
nearer his ever-present object, and at the same time, all 
further efforts to attain it. And the fruits he reaps from his 
experiences are the following conclusions :— 

“ Passion, fantaisie, extase ; mots trompeurs, mots vides de sens 
qua crevés mon effort pour leur en donner un. Pour la passion 
notre sang est trop pauvre; pour la fantaisie nos réves n’ont 
plus d’ailes ; pour l’extase nos esprits sont trop clairvoyants.” 
There are natures (more limited perhaps), however, to whom 
these things are not merely words void of sense. Madame 
Noral’s was of this order, but in her case reality, not imagina- 
tion, destroyed their realisation. But scientific and philo- 
sophical discoveries cannot be made without some sacrifice. 
Every day animals are slowly tortured to death in order to 
ascertain the exact toxic properties of some medical substance. 
Madame Noral’s happiness was sacrificed to make the discovery 
that certain temperaments contain at once the creative and 
destructive germs of their own happiness. 





MARK TWAIN’S CAMELOT.* 


NOTHING in its way could well be more deplorable than the 
latest and certainly not the least ambitious example of Trans- 
atlantic humour,—A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. Mark 
Twain has surpassed himself as a low comedian in literature 
by the manner in which he has vaulted at a bound into the 
charmed circle of Arthurian romance. The gallant deeds of 
the Knights of the Round Table have enlisted many pens, 
since the far off years in which Sir Thomas Malory gave 
them a setting in the exquisite prose of Morte d’Arthur, to 
the present century in which the genius of the Laureate 
has conjured back the days of chivalry and interpreted 
the moral significance of the old allegory, in poetry that 
is s slready classic,—the Idylls of the King. Let it be 





* A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. By Mark Twain, Illustrated. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 








granted at once that Lord Tennyson has idealised, ag only 
a supreme poet can, the life and aspirations which, according “4 
tradition, prevailed at the Court which King Arthur kept in that 
mystic border-land where legend and history meet and blend 
in indissoluble union. Possibly the Knights were far other 
than Tennyson has portrayed them ; yet Geraint and Lancelot, 
Pelleas and Bedivere, Galahad and Perceval, as we now know 
them, are men of like passions with ourselves, and as we 
witness their “bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire,” 
it seems as if we beheld as in a glass the glory and the 
shame of human life. 

Camelot may be a beautiful dream; but Connecticut is a 
hard reality about which no illusions are possible. Hitherto, 
Dagonet has held undisputed sway as the only fool at the 
Court of King Arthur, but he, it seems, is scarcely up 
to modern requirements; so Mark Twain has come to the 
rescue with a brand-new specimen of the breed, in the 
shape of this Yankee “ Boss.” He swaggers upon the scene 
with jaunty assurance, and proceeds to disport himself after 
the manner of his kind. Once at Camelot, this ’cute, enter. 
prising, conceited product of the nineteenth century duly 
“plays the fool exceedingly,” airing his choice slang and 
cutting his insufferable capers in a way which was certainly 
calculated to astonish the natives. How the “ Boss” started 
a newspaper, arrived at the conclusion that King Arthur’s 
Knights were a “childlike and innocent lot,” denounced 
Merlin as a “cheap old humbug,” and discovered that in the 
Quest of the Holy Grail there were “ worlds of reputation, but 
no money,”—is it not written in this coarse and clumsy 
burlesque, of which America in general, and Mark Twain in 
particular, ought already to be heartily ashamed? Mr, 
Howells is, however, in raptures over this sorry performance, 
and goes out of his way to describe, on behalf of the American 
public, Mark Twain as “our arch-humorist,” in whose latest 
work “delicious satire,” “marvellous wit,” “unrivalled fun,” 
and we know not what beside,|are to be found by those 
who appreciate this kind of vulgar and boisterous horse-play. 
We are even assured, on the same unimpeachable authority, 
that A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur isan “ object-lesson 
in democracy ;” but the humour of such a conception scarcely 
justifies Mr. Howells’s expression, “simply immense,” until we 
place it side by side with that critic’s oracular declaration that 
the grotesque medley itself is a revelation of Mark Twain’s 
“intense conviction,” and that this screaming farce, which 
ends in the destruction of the chivalry of England by means 
of electricity, is ‘ obliquely serious.” 

Mark Twain is quite right about the Quest of the Holy 
Grail, for it—in common with other enterprises the memory 
of which mankind will not willingly let die—had “worlds of 
reputation in it, but no money.” Possibly, however, he may 
find a tangible consolation in the fact—since reverence fails to 
keep pace with knowledge in the present generation—that 
these broad grins at the expense of his betters are likely to 
bring him “ worlds” of money, if no reputation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Reviews, with the exception of the Fortnightly, are full 
of Prince Bismarck, but we do not see that they add to our 
information much. The Contemporary gives the first place to 
a conversation between the Prince and the Emperor, in the 
style of “For Sceptre and Crown,” the novel in which a 
Hanoverian Minister described the last days of the Guelphic 
Monarchy. It is rather clever, its drift being that the Emperor 
asserted his right to rule, and his belief that “ the Hope of the 
peoples would be the master of Europe,” and that the 
Chancellor told him of his incompetence to be anything of the 
kind ; but us it must be purely imaginary, its interest is limited 
to its merit as a work of art. That is not great, for the 
Emperor, who is the unknown figure of the two, is not in 
the least explained. The paper in the New Review, again, 
contains an anecdote or two illustrating Prince Bismarck’s 
methods, one of which, it appears, was to get his secret 
despatches directed by a cheesemonger in his shop, so that the 
smell as well as the writing might throw the Austrian Post 
Office off its guard; but it adds nothing to our knowledge, 
except a statement that the Crown Prince, who, by his own 
account of the affair, urged on the proclamation of the 
Empire, doubted whether the Imperial throne would aggran- 
dise his House. It would weaken, he thought, the clan bond 
between the Prussians and their Kings,—which is possibly a 
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trae view. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s paper on the same 
gubject in the Nineteenth Century is good history, and most 
interesting, particularly in. its account of the struggle Prince 
Bismarck made in 1866 to save Austria from a demand for 
territorial cessions; but it contains no full appreciation of 
the Chancellor. The following passage will be interesting to 
Englishmen :— 

«Jt is now five-and-twenty years since I had the honour of being 
first presented to Prince Bismarck, but the conversation I then had 
with him made such an impression that, though followed by many 
others, not a word of it has faded from my memory. Various 
subjects were discussed. Speaking of England, he expressed the 
opinion, which I know he has not changed, that although more 
Englishmen than formerly spoke German, the ignorance of 
Germany in this country was greater than ever. Those who had 
acquired the German language did not use it for the purpose of 
ing literature and trying to understand the German mind. 


dyi 
. did not believe that the work of any considerable German poet, 


from the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach to the songs and 
ballads of Uhland, was at all widely or properly appreciated in 
England. ‘Nations,’ he said, ‘have not yet been drawn closer 
together since locomotion has become more easy. This is a melan- 
choly reflection. In the days of my youth, a certain number of 
English used to come here and stay some time amongst us. Now 
they fly like woodcocks across the continent. No English leading 
public man has anything like the knowledge of Germany Carteret 
possessed a hundred years since.’ ” 

We suspect Lord Odo Russell, afterwards Lord Ampthill, 
knew 2 good deal more of Germany than Carteret ever did; 
put still, there is truth in the remark. It is very doubtful 
whether intercommunication greatly increases knowledge. 
Treland and England do not understand one another, and 
the leaders of the Southern States were honestly of the opinion 
that the Northerners would not fight. 

Except the papers on Bismarck, the Magazines have nothing 
striking in them this month. Miss Olive Schreiner’s dream in 
the New Review, is in sentences quite wonderfully written, but 
as yet we do not understand its drift; and are old-fashioned 
enough to dislike exceedingly the introduction of God into a 
vision “laughing” at his interlocutor. It suggests a total 
absence, not of reverentialness in the writer, but of the very 
capacity for being reverential——In the same Review, M. 
Emile Ollivier publishes a short essay on the Berlin Labour 
Conference, full of eloquence, not so full of thought. It is 
really a protest against the assumption by the German 
Emperor of a right to become an international legislator, and 
the following is its most pregnant sentence :—‘ Prussia, by 
the substitution of armed nations for the former small armies 
of soldiers by profession—another lapse into barbarism—has 
rendered it impossible to lighten labour of the heavy burdens 
which weigh it down. Socialism is the consequence and the 
punishment of this revival of the policy of conquest which 
has led to such a fearful extension of the military system.” 
Is it certain that the conscription does not give back, in 
improved physical health and the habit of organisation, as 
much in money even as it takes away? Frenchmen are not 
expected to write history accurately ; but we may remind M. | 
Ollivier that the practice of arming nations was forced on 
Kurope, not by Prussia, but by Revolutionary France and the 
Napoleonic wars. Of the merit of “ The World’s Desire,” 








by Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang, we cannot judge until 
it is more advanced, further than to praise its singular beauty | 
of expression. 


Professor Dicey, in the Contemporary Review, describes with | 
much care the working of the Referendum in Switzerland, and | 
argues that it might well be introduced into this country also, 
at least as a check on constitutional changes. The following | 
paragraph is the best account, in brief words, of the actual | 
working of the system that we have ever seen :— 


“A Tudor monarch retained valued servants in his employ- 
ment, even though he rejected their advice. He acknowledged 
the legislative authority of Parliament, but he maintained his 
claim to be part of the Legislature, and refused assent to Bills 
which, though passed by the Houses, seemed to him impolitic. 
The Swiss people in like manner, being the true Sovereign of 
Switzerland, retain, in the service of the State, Ministers whose 
measures the voters nevertheless often refuse to sanction. The 
Swiss democracy values the legislative ability of the Federal Par- 
liament, but, like an English King of the sixteenth century, con- 
stantly withholds assent from Bills passed by the two Houses. 
The Referendum is a revival of the miscalled ‘ veto,’ but is a veto 
lodged in the hands, not of asovereign monarch, but of a sovereign 
people. Such a veto produces the same effects, whatever be the 
power by which it is exercised. It secures the Constitution 
against any change which the Sovereign does not deliberately 
approve; it tends to produce permanence in the tenure of office ; 
it undermines the strength of that elaborate party system which 





in England lies at the basis not of Parliamentary government, 
but of government by Parliament.” 

We agree that there is more hope in the Referendum than in 
any scheme yet proposed, and believe that if proposed by a 
trusted Minister, it might be adopted. It limits, no doubt, the 
power of the House of Commons, but then it increases the direct 
power of the democracy, and Englishmen, like Americans, are 
learning rapidly to trust themselves, and to distrust their 
representative bodies. Within twenty years we shall witness 
a formidable movement against the House of Commons. 
Professor Dicey produces, moreover, what is, we think, a new 
argument for the adoption of the principle in a country like 
our own :— 

“The popular veto on constitutional changes which freed 

electors from bondage to the party system might also promote the 
straightforwardness of English statesmanship. As things at 
present stand, the position of a statesman, forced to surrender a 
policy which he feels does not approve itself to the nation, is full 
of awkwardness. We all admit that a political leader must, 
sooner or later, shape his course of action in conformity with the 
will of the country. No one blames Peel for his loyal acceptance 
of the Reform Act; no one now thinks the worse of Lord Derby 
for having in 1852 acquiesced in the national resolve to maintain 
Free-trade. Unfortunately, legitimate changes of conduct are apt 
under our present system to bear the appearance of dubious 
changes in opinion. It may often be a doubtful matter whether 
on a particular subject the country has, or has not, pronounced a 
final verdict. As the tenure of office is, or may be, immediately 
connected with a Minister’s success in carrying a given Bill 
through Parliament, there is great difficulty in his renouncing 
legislation proposed by himself, when he finds the country will 
not support his Bill, without his at least incurring the charge of 
undue tenacity in clinging to office. The reference of a particular 
law, say a Parliamentary Reform Bill, to the people for approval 
or rejection, would greatly increase the freedom, and improve the 
moral position, of the Minister who advocated the measure. If 
the Bill were accepted, things would stand exactly as they do now 
when a Bill finally passes into an Act. If it were rejected, the 
Minister could, like a member of the Swiss Council, accept the 
rejection as a final expression of the nation’s will.” 
Mr. S. Laing states clearly and moderately some of the 
advantages of democracy against aristocracy, but he fails to 
show that the method of dealing with property which he 
advocates is, so far as it is consistent with justice, impossible 
under our mixed system. It was the Ten-Pounders who took 
on themselves the great burden of the Income-tax, in order to 
release the poor from duties on their articles of consumption. 
Is he sure that a freeholding democracy will do acts as 
magnanimous ? Miss Wedgwood’s criticism of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is a very fine one, pp. 583 to 585 
especially so; but we hardly think Mab, the tiny elfling, half- 
hidden in a hazel-nut, grew into the Queen Mab of all the 
later portion of the play without her creator’s distinct volition. 
Shakspeare never forgot that his characters must be capable 
of being played, and must have designed, therefore, from the 
first to humanise his fairies. Modern stage resources are 
great, but no stage manager alive could find an actress in 
“shape no bigger than an agate stone.” 


The difficulty with a paper like that of Mr. Champion in the 
Nineteenth Century, called “A Multitude of Counsellors,” is 
to know exactly what he means. It would be difficult 
to be more lucid in style, or more interesting in matter; 
but which of the interlocutors represents Mr. Champion’s 
view of the right? Is it Mr. Blake? If so, then Mr. 
Champion is fighting, no doubt, for the labourer, but 
abandons Socialism altogether. He avowedly throws the 
consumer overboard, and represents the workman as governed 
entirely by selfishness, and only willing to forego his im- 
mediate advantage, as in the matter of overtime, when he sees 
clearly that he shall thereby secure an ultimate profit. He 
combines only to secure higher wages. It is true enough, as 
a matter of fact, but a fight between corporations instead of 
individuals is not exactly equivalent to a regenerated world. 
If self-interest is to rule, the man of brains is certain to 
become the capitalist, for his help is worth, say, to a thousand 
men a little sacrifice from each, which in the aggregate is 
wealth. Suppose that by possibility a man could monopolise 
thimbles, what would he get from each sempstress P—and what 
would he be worth in ten years? Now, the man with a 
quicker sewing-machine in his brain does monopolise thimbles. 
The printers of the Nineteenth Century may say they produce 
it ; but suppose the purchasers’ reason for buying it is to read 
a statement of social problems in Mr. Champion’s remarkably 
terse English, can the printers prevent Mr. Champion, if 
he is guided by self-interest, from getting his price ?—— 
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Mr. Hamilton Aidé is a successful novelist, but we suppose he 
means his account of his séance with Mr. Home to bea truthful 
narration of a series of facts, and if so, itis a real contribution to 
the evidence on biology. Eight persons, including M. Alphonse 
Karr, who was violently on the materialist side, saw a heavy 
table rise from the floor in a lighted room, under circumstances 
in which lifting was impossible, and saw also—which is much 
more wonderful—the lamp and pencils on the table roll about 
without ever rolling over. M. Alphonse Karr suggests unex- 
plained jugglery; Mr. Hamilton Aidé is half-inclined to 
whisper hypnotism, all the eight guests being, on that theory, 
the victims of an induced illusion ; while we ourselves should 
only ask for proof that will can never affect material things, 
and we dare say there are many other explanations, the im- 
portant fact being all the while that the law of gravitation 
was broken, just as it is when a needle sticks to a magnet.—— 
Mr. Knowles Lees gives us some curious information as to the 
use of horseflesh as meat. It is rapidly extending on the Con- 
tinent, and in England the sale is considerable, “and possibly 
it is even greater than we suppose, owing to the manner in 
which the meat is sold and the secrecy of its sale. In Man- 
chester large quantities are sold at about twenty different 
shops in the lowest parts of the city, and in Salford at about 
twelve shops and to a large extent. Those figures were given 
me by the town-clerks: but higher figures have been furnished 
by authorities scarcely less credible.” It costs about half as 
much as beef. There seems no objection to its use except 
this, that the fat will not keep, and that the flesh therefore, to 
be cheap, must be sold without it. We should prefer potatoes 
ourselves, or even dry bread; but there is no physiological 
reason for the prejudice, though at one time it was universal : 

“The trade of a horse-slaughterer is lucrative enough. He 
pays about £1 a horse. From the hoofs are made glue, combs, 
&c., from the shank-bones the hafts of knives, &c., from the 
entrails Prussian blue, &c. Then the bones generally are ground 
down in the manufacture of manure. The skin sells at so much 
a pound, realising perhaps 12s. to 15s. The meat as cat’s meat 
brings in $d. to 1d.a pound. Im fact, a dead horse is worth to 
the slaughterer about £1 a leg, or four or five times more than 


the slaughterer paid for the horse when alive. The knacker, 
therefore, need not starve.” 





We cannot discuss Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ideas of 
“ Justice” in any space within our power to devote to them in 
this article; but we can extract, and heartily thank him for, 
this pregnant paragraph, which we recommend to those of 
his admirers who are also followers of Rousseau :— 


“Sympathy which, a generation ago, was taking the shape of 

justice, is relapsing into. the shape of generosity; and the 
generosity is exercised by inflicting injustice. Daily legislation 
betrays little anxiety that each shall have that which belongs to 
him, but great anxiety that he shall have that which belongs 
to somebody else. For while no energy is expended in so reforming 
our judicial administration that every one may obtain and enjoy 
all he has earned, great energy is shown in providing for him and 
others benefits which they have not earned. Along with that 
miserable laissez-faire which calmly looks on while men ruin them- 
selves in trying to enforce by law their equitable claims, there 
goes activity in supplying them, at other men’s cost, with gratis 
novel-reading !”’ 
‘We recommend to every one interested in Ireland, Mr. T. 
W. Russell’s account of her condition “then and now,”—that 
is, in 1834, 1842-43, and 1880. The contrast as to the supply 
of material wants is the contrast between barbarism and 
civilisation. Take these brief statements recorded by the 
Whately Commission in 1836 :— 


“We cannot (say the Commissioners in their Report) estimate 
the number of persons in Ireland out of work and in distress 
during thirty weeks of the year at less than 585,000, nor the 
number of persons dependent upon them at less than 1,800,000, 





making, in the whole, 2,385,000. ..... A great portion of them 
(the Report goes on to say) are insufficiently provided at any time 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are 


wretched hovels; several of a family sleep together upon straw or 
upon the bare sod, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes even 
without so much to cover them; their food commonly consists of 
dry potatoes, and with these they are at times so scantily supplied 
as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. 
There are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to 
seek sustenance in wild herbs. They sometimes get a herring or 
a little milk, but they never get meat, except at Christmas, Easter, 
and Shrovetide.” They also add that “the earnings of the 
labourers come, on an average of the whole class, to from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. a week for the year.” And that “mendicancy is the sole 
resource of the aged and impotent of the poorer classes. To it 
crowds are driven for the means of existence.” 

The average wage of labourers is now, says Mr. Russell, 2s. 
a day, by which he means, we presume, 12s. not 14s. a week. 





“In 1841, there were well-nigh half-a-million of mud cabins in 
Ireland. To-day the number is under fifty thousand, and these 
are largely to be found in that dark western area which I recently 
described in the pages of this Review.” 

The April number of the Fortnightly rather lacks interest, 
or, at least, we cannot be entertained by papers like Miss 0. 
Black’s in defence of marriage. Her datum thata majority 
of marriages are fairly happy is sound enough; but if the con. 
trary were the case, the value of the institution would not be 
disproved. Nor can we admit for a moment that “it is hardly 
overstepping the mark to say that in the lowest stratum of our 
population, marriage virtually does not exist at all. The 
essential elements—fidelity and sense of mutual duty—are 
absent. Moral chaos reigns as to the relation between man 
and woman.” That a high ideal of marriage is seldom 
realised anywhere in the world, is true enough; but neither 
is a high ideal of anything else. The great facts of social 
life, of which the necessity of monogamy as the basis 
of the family is one, must be recognised and acted on before 
any great advance in society can be made. Miss Black writes 
as if institutions were to be tested mainly by their result 
among the cultivated, who are in all the world perhaps one-tenth 
per cent. of mankind. It is curious to note that this writer, 
who is fighting for the orthodox view, has a sneaking kindness 
for laxer divorce laws, though she holds that before they can 
be safe, manners and morals must alike become more refined, 
She says :—“ Easier divorce may be necessary, but the oppor- 
tunity of making wiser and happier marriages is more neces- 
sary still—partly, though not chiefly, because in that direction 
lies the only safe path towards less stringent legal conditions.” 
Mr. W. M. Gattie, in a paper on “The Physique of Euro- 
pean Armies,” states as his general result that the conscription 
is improving the physique of the European nations. They 
are becoming taller and more powerful men, the occupation 
pursued for three years of their lives distinctly raising all 
averages, a result strongly marked in the following Italian 
table :— 





Under 4ft.lljin.to 5ft.3in.to 5ft.7in. to Over 
4ft.lliin. 5ft.2¢in. 5ft.64in. 5ft.10¢in. 5ft.10}in. 
y oy o, 9, %, 


1846-1857 ceecee 4°50 coeees 28°00 22.0. 58°00 «a... 14°00... 0°80 
1887-1888 ...... 200 2.6000 25°91 ...... 54°95 ...... 15°35 ...... 0-79 
The British Army, Mr. Gattie contends, is degenerating 
in physique, the proportion of men per 1,000 under 5 ft. 6 in. 
having increased from 105 in 1845, to 528 in 1887. That 
looks formidable; but is there not another explanation ? 
Is it not the fact that as wages rise and employment 
grows brisker, the recruiting-sergeant has to accept a lower 
and lower class of the population,—that is, people who 
for generations have been worse-fed? Considering that, as 
Mr. Gattie points out, conscription draws in all classes, it is 
wonderful that the British Army keeps up the superior 
average size of its men as well as it does. The paper is worth 
studying; but its conclusion ought to have been that the pay 
of the British soldier is too low. Mr. Curzon’s “ Leaves from 
a Diary on the Karun River” (the Persian river debouching 
in the gulf supposed to have been opened to the British) is 
full of knowledge and of valuable glimpses into Persian life, 
written for the most part in a charming style; but if he wants 
general readers, he must excise one-half his details. They 
would be valuable in a report to the Foreign Office, but they 
create in the ordinary man’s mind an impression that he can 

never remember all that. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





We are glad to see that the United Service Magazine—a name 
once famous through many decades—has taken a fresh lease of 
life, and entered on a line suggested by existing conditions and 
deserving public support. It proposes to review “all questions 
affecting national interests,” which means, we assume, that it will 
steer clear of party and party politics; and having a new pro- 
prietor, while it retains the well-known title, drops, of course, the 
prefix “ Colburn’s,” under which the monthly used to travel all 
over the world. The current number, the initial step under the 
new arrangement, is well filled, and shows of itself that there is not 
the least notion of making the Review purely technical. On the 
contrary, it appeals to no section, but to the public at large; to no 
party, but to the nation; and will, if the design is carried out, 
handle the questions affecting naval and military defence 


| Solely on their merits. The broad character of the course 
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indicated by the mere list of contributors to this 
which, opening with a paper by Sir Charles Dilke, 
a brilliant one from Sir Geoffrey Hornby, and includes 
others by Major-General E. F. Chapman, Lord Wantage, Sir 
George Baden-Powell, M.P., and Colonel J : F. Maurice. The 
range of subjects is also wide, and every one is feenng, Take 
the first and last. Sir Charles Dilke discourses on “Our War 
Organisation of the Future.” He wants to create a General Staff, 
with a responsible Chief to advise and guide the Secretary of 
State for War. Well and good; but the point Sir Charles does 
not meet is the crucial one,—How could a really effective Staff 
do its work side by side with the Treasury and the political con- 
ditions governing party government in and out of the House of 
Commons? He wants a “ combination of intellect with power,” 
and rightly wants it; but how can it be attained in our political 
system? In Germany, the executive, William I., for example, was in 
harmony with the General Staff; he had no “ majorities ” to fear ; 
he could, therefore, and did carry out its decisions. But, says Sir 
Charles, “itis not to be wished that either the General Staff or its 
Chief should possess executive power.” Yet, practically, that is 
the condition of things which has existed in Germany. The 
Secretary for War in England, even if he knows his business, 
cannot do this or that, especially if it costs anything, because 
it might embarrass a Government in the House, or lose an 
election, or fail to pacify the Treasury. What Sir Charles 
Dilke desires for the War Office, and Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
for the Admiralty, is right enough; but will somebody tell 
us how the necessity can be satisfied when, as the able 
writer of “A National Want: a Practical Proposal,” in the Fort- 
nightly so aptly puts it,—‘‘ What will give victory in the present 
House of Commons and in the next? That is the absorbing 
question of English politics.” No doubt one step towards 
obtaining a satisfactory solution would be found in thorough out- 
spokenness on the part of the best men in the services, and also 
by others well informed and deeply concerned, and judging from 
this number, we may hope that the United Service Magazine will 
help to supply the “rational want” by appealing directly, and 
with much authority, tc the people. Sir George Baden-Powell’s 
paper on “Imperial Federation,” full of facts, well marshalled, 
is a cognate topic, because it deals with many burning questions 
more or less the sport of “ politicians.” Among the other articles 
is avery useful one describing “ The Pacification of Burma,” which 
cannot fail to be welcome as a succinct account of “ military opera- 
tions which are almost unique in the history of our Indian Empire,” 
and as showing by what arduous exertions, and with what steady 
purpose, a great dominion has been brought within reach of order 
and civilisation. General Chapman records the striking fact that 
only last year an adventurous Afghan, with some twenty-five 
ponies, made his way from Silchar, over the hills by way of 
Manipur, to the Chindwin Valley, and we may be sure that the 
Bengalees will not be slow to follow by that and other routes 
nearer the coast. Moved by the “trash” talked at the 
“Panorama,” Colonel Maurice gives an opening chapter on the 
facts of ‘‘ The Waterloo Campaign,” never more lucidly set forth 
in outline, and promises to follow them up by comments and ex- 
planations which he is so competent to offer, on the deeply 
interesting questions they raise. He is quite right in saying that 
an amount of legend has gathered round the great drama “ which 
makes the story of the Waterloo Campaign, as popularly believed, 
more like an ‘Arabian Nights’ tale than like the real facts as they 
actually happened,” and he will be most fortunate if he should 
succeed in consigning the legends to oblivion. The whole con- 
tents of the Magazine are full of life; and if its. successors 
resemble it, a new literary and practical force will have entered 
the political arena. 


begun is 
number, 
ends with 


There is displayed more of the spirit of “ Sylvanus Urban” than 
usual, at all events during recent years, in the April number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It contains a number of articles on out-of- 
the-way subjects, which are not, however, too antiquarian. Under 
the title of “The Thin Red Linge,” we have a learned account of 
the supreme sacrificial archaic origin of the colour of the favourite 
war standard and war equipments; and under the title of “Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” Mr. Arthur Gaye discourses pleasantly on the history 
and the ethics of laughter. “ Book-Fires of the Revolution and 
Restoration ” is the rather clumsy designation of a paper, by Mr. J. 
A. Farrer, on books that were ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman during two of the most exciting periods of British 
history. The most curious article, however, in this number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine is one on Beroalde de Verville, one of 
the chief apostles of Pantagruelism, who was born at Paris in 1558; 
five years after Rabelais’s death, and who produced one book, the 
“* Moyen de Parvenir,” which was clever and licentious, and several 
other works that were licentious and dull. 


The most notable feature in the new number of Scribner’s 





Magazine, which is, however, in all respects an excellent one, is the 
illustrations of three articles on such widely different subjects as 
“Tadmor in the Wilderness,” “ The Electric Railway of To-Day,” 
and “In the Footprints of Charles Lamb.” Certainly the repre- 
sentations of Tadmor accompanying Mr. Bliss’s well-written 
paper have all the realism of the photographs from which they 
have been taken. A series of brief, useful treatises on “The 
Rights of the Citizens ”’—recalling Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English 
Citizen ” series of manuals—is begun in this number, Mr. 
Frederick W. Whitridge leading off with a succinct and readable 
essay on the citizen’s rights as a householder. Fiction is best 
represented in this number by “Javan Hackett’s Ill-Mended 
Fortunes,” a pathetic account of the career of an American farmer, 
who tries his luck and comes to grief as an official politician. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine and the Quiver maintain, on the whole, 
a uniform standard of ability and variety. The April number of 
the latter is, however, Sunday-schoolish even to a namby-pamby 
extent. It contains in reality only a single paper of general 
interest—for after all, Admiral Coligny, even when treated by 
the Librarian of Lambeth Palace, is a hackneyed topic—and that 
is one of a series on “ Some of our Ancient Churches.” The new 
number of the Family Magazine is, however, quite up to the mark. 
It contains, in addition to useful articles on such subjects as “ The 


) Influenza,” a pretty little picture of a Yorkshire dale, a good (and 


unsolved) mystery of the sea, and a paper on the work done by 
the Prince of Wales, from the pen of Mr. Edwin Goadby, which, 
though written in an interesting style, is yet devoid of the spirit of 
the historian-in-waiting. 

The Sun is a sixpenny magazine which has made remarkable 
strides to the front within the past few months. It contains con- 
tributions from some of the very best and best-known of the more 
popular magazine-writers, such as Professor Alfred Church, Mr. 
George MacDonald, and Dr. Japp; and in point of tone and style, 
may be described as a happy compound of Chambers’s Journal and 
Good Words. ‘The April number, for example, contains a short 
paper by Professor Church on “ Tiberius at Capri ;”’ “ Phoenicia,” by 
Dr. Japp; the first part of “The Original Monte Christo,” in a 
series bearing the title of “ Studies from the Romance of History ;” 
and “The Origin and Progress of the Chinese Army,” by Mr. 
Andrew Sibbald. There are, in addition, papers of a scientific, 
geographical, and artistic kind. Indeed, The Sun contains an 
embarrassment of riches in the way of letterpress ; what it needs, 
and needs much, is illustrations to lighten it up. 


The Newbery House Magazine, which has now reached the fourth 
part of the second volume, more than sustains the promise of its 
start as a magazine for the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England. Those of such who like to see Church views of a certain 
class clearly and forcibly stated may be recommended to turn to 
Judge Homersham Cox’s paper on “Tithes,” or ‘Mr. Morley’s 
New Radical Inquisition in Matters of Religion.” Lovers of more 
general and non-controversial literature, on the other hand, will 
find abundance of readable matter to interest them, such as Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s paper on “The Catacomb of St. Priscilla.” For 
our part, we like most Mrs. Molesworth’s delightful “Sweet 
Content,” with its equally delightful illustrations. The Newbery 
House Magazine is full of what can only be described as “ go.” 


The fiction which appears in the April number of the Sunday 
Magazine is the best element in it. “Rex Raynor, Artist,” by 
Silas K. Hocking, is certainly a novel of a curious but powerful 
character; while, in Annie S. Swan’s “ Maitland of Laurieston,” 
there is displayed more of genius in Scotch portraiture than this 
very popular author has yet exhibited. “‘ The Romance of Durham 
Cathedral,” ‘‘Model Workhouse Schools,’ and “A Convict’s 
Daughter,” are perhaps the most interesting of the miscellaneous 
articles. 


The Backslider, and other Poems. By “ Anteus.” (Printed for the 
Author, and sold by Elkin Matthews, Vigo Street.) —“ Antzus ” has 
chosen a very unfortunate nom de plume. There is nothing at all 
like Antzus in these verses, which are so feeble after their con- 
tact with earth (and certainly they are earthy), that it passes our 
imagination to conceive anything so faint as they must have been 
before that contact. 

Three People’s Secret. By G. Manville Fenn. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—We did not expect a tale of this type from Mr. Manville 
Fenn. It is not worthy of him in any sense of the word, for it is 
neither a good “ shocker” nor a good story, and it is not well told. 
The plot is a strong one, and with more careful handling would 
have been as thrilling as any of the author’s. Mr. Fenn has 
written Three People’s Secret, and that is all that can be said for 
the story. 

‘olk-Lore and Legends. (W. W. Gibbings.)—The four volumes 
of this series which we have before us are respectively “ Germany,” 
“ Oriental,” “ Scotland,” and “Ireland.” Some capital selections 
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have been made from the various folk-lore, and the volumes, which 
are small and neatly bound, have an attractive appearance. The 
tales are some of them dressed in rather modern garb, but the 
spirit and general character of the originals are fairly well pre- 
served. Many lovers of folk-lore are very “touchy” on this point, 
and quite right too. However, these alterations will not be very 
apparent; and the aim of the series is praiseworthy, and certainly 
deserves to be attained. 


Dr. Hermione. By the Author of “Lady Bluebeard.” (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—A clever story this, and eminently readable, 
but not, we should say, particularly well constructed. If, how- 
ever, the author’s intention was to show that feminine aspirations 
after professional success are apt to come to grief, Dr. Hermione 
is a decided success. Clever, enthusiastic, devoted to her work, 
and possessed of means which set her above the difficulties that 
encumber most women in her position, Hermione, it is easy to 
see, will be a failure as a doctor. She falls in love with a young 
man who can hardly be considered good enough for her. Is it 
worth while, the reader is disposed to ask, to take such a world of 
pains to attain an end which is, after all, so willingly abandoned ? 
But whatever we may think of the construction or the meaning 
of the story, that it is “readable from cover to cover” is beyond 
a doubt. 


Recollections of Travels Abroad. By A. J. Duffield. With Map. 
(Remingtons.)—This is a very interesting book, deserving a much 
fuller notice than space enables us to give it. Mr. Duffield is a 
keen observer of men and men’s ways, and in the course of his 
travels about the world, has seen and understood many things 
which very few wanderers have either the intellectual vision to 
see, or the requisite experience and reflective power to understand. 
He writes, moreover, in a style which is his own, and there is a 
flavour of amiable cynicism about his book that is not without its 
attraction. The Western and Northern Republics of South 
America and the Australasian Colonies have been his chief hunting- 
grounds. His conclusion is that in these democratic communities 
political justice and morality are being rapidly replaced by pure 
selfishness and shameless corruption and intrigue. The Peruvian 
Indian was hospitable, industrious, civilised in the best sense 
of the word, and unaffectedly pious. Of the various kinds of 
Spanish rufians who destroyed him, the worst were the priests, 
who are worse now than they ever were. The inability of the author 
to give the proofs of this position “ arises solely from the indelicacy, 
obscenity, and general satanic quality” of the evidence. But 
*‘horrible and hateful as the treatment was of the aboriginals in 
Spanish Colonies,” the treatment of Australian natives has been 
still more horrible, and much worse in the non-convict than in the 
convict Colonies. Facts are given in support of these statements 
which cannot be passed over, but which in England, where any- 
thing like free criticism. of Colonial matters appears to be im- 
possible, are ignored. The treatment of immigrant women in 
Australian towns is, according to Mr. Duffield, so shameful and 
horrible that it cannot be specified. Clearly there is a reverse to 
the medal of which the author of “ Oceana” has depicted the 
side he saw in such glowing colours. Altogether, the view taken 
of extra-European European-descended humanity is far from 
cheerful; but it is that of a man of experience, and is evidently 
sincere. The first chapter, “ At Sea with a Dushenka” (the 
Russian word for “ darling ”’), shows that Mr. Duffield is no cynic 
at heart, but a kindly satirist, able to paint with no little 
humorous power the various moods of a pretty but empty-headed 
woman. 


ScHoou-Booxs.—Mr. B. Drake’s well-known edition of Demos- 
thenes de Corona appears in a revised and enlarged form in the 
series of ‘‘ School Class-Books.” The reviser has very properly 
prefixed a historical introduction, besides revising the text, and 
in part rewriting the notes. In the same series we have also 
the Ion of Euripides, edited by M. A. Bayfield. Mr. Bayfield has 
given, after the manner of recent editors, considerable attention 
to the text, proposing a certain number of conjectures in passages 
where the text is confessedly corrupt. The Jon is not a drama 
which we would select for school reading. It is not particularly 
easy, nor particularly fine. With the Alcestis, for instance, 
available for younger readers, and the Aschylean and Sophoclean 
masterpieces for the more advanced, we can dispense with this some- 
what melodramatic piece. But Mr. Bayfield has done his work well. 
If we cannot quite accept his criticism of the literary merits of 
the piece, we have nothing to say against his prolegomena on plot, 
accessories, &c., or his annotation. We have a well-established 
favourite in the Hecuba of Euripides, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Cecil H. Russell, M.A. (Clarendon Press). It may be 
obtained, according to the convenient arrangement now in vogue, 
in two volumes, the notes being separated from the text. Mr. 
Russell has had recourse to the best authorities in preparing his 











ras 
edition, and seems, as far as we have observed, to have used them 
discreetly, and with a due sense of the probable needs of his 
readers. Yet another Greek play for schools is the Hippolytus 
of Euripides, edited by W.S. Hadley, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—The notes seem to us more than usually interesting, ang 
full of illustration, not without some good literary criticism —_ 
A Selection from Pliny’s Letters. With Notes, Maps, and Plan, by 
H. R. Heatley, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—We quite agree that the 
letters of Pliny ‘‘ should be more universally read in schools,” and 
for the reasons which Mr. Heatley gives. We hear so much of the 
vices of Roman society under the Empire, that it is a pleasant 
as well as a wholesome corrective to hear something of its 
virtues. The editor has done well to include the Trajan 
letters, for they are certainly the most valuable part of his 
correspondence. Indeed, they are unique in their way. The 
notes are somewhat too brief, especially as regards this 
part of the selection. The map of Asia Minor would have 
been profitably exchanged for one of Bithynia, with the places 
which Pliny mentions marked upon it, and none other. Tho 
plan of the villa “Laurentinum” is worth studying, though 
the editor properly cautions us against receiving its conjectures 





Merryweather, M.A., and C. C. Tancock, M.A. (Rivingtons), 
appears in a third edition. In “The Collegiate Series of 
Classics” we have Cai Juli Cxsaris, i., edited by C. H. Poole, 
LL.D. (Relfe.)—Dr. Poole gives all the help that the student 
can require, possibly a little more. The introductory account of 
Cesar’s army is full and interesting. Then comes a historical 
“argument,” then the text, and finally, notes and a lexicon —— 
Taciti Annalium, Liber xiv. Edited by J. R. Worthington, B.A. 
(Longmans.)—The notes are scarcely up to the mark which 
students capable of reading Tacitus with appreciation should 
require.-——Wecan highly recommend Practical Latin Composition, 
by William C. Collar, M.A. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A., and 
London.)—Mr. Collar is the Head-Master of Roxbury Latin School, 
and has taken much pains to smooth the way for the learner, 
There is a corner to be turned in writing Latin prose where no 
amount of guidance can avail without some corresponding capacity 
in the scholar; but here we have “line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” given in a way which cannot fail to make them useful. 
From the same publishers we also get The Irregular Verbs of 
Latin Prose, by Addison Hogue, a useful work, which, without 
superseding the elaborate treatise of Professor Veitch, will, 
in its sphere, as limited to the profession of the title, be of 
great service. We have these verbs, ‘‘ their forms, prominent 
meanings, and important compounds, together with lists of 
related words and English derivatives.” An excellent book for 
advanced students will be found in the Companion to School 
Histories of England, by J. C. Symes (Rivingtons). It con- 
sists of a number of essays on various important movements 
in English history, social, political, and literary. ‘The Origin 
of the English People,” “Magna Carta,” “The Black Death,” 
“The Reformation,” “Cromwell’s Experiments,” ‘‘The Schism 
in Greater Britain,” and “The French Revolution,” are among 
the subjects discussed. There is much sound and suggestive 
thought here in a small compass.——In English literature 
we have Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Macaulay FitzGibbon, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press).—Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, edited by K. Deighton, M.A., 
and Helps’s Essays Written in the Intervals of Business, with 
Introduction and Notes by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. 'T. Webb, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), both edited primarily for the use of 
Indian students. In French, Thédtre de la Jeunesse, Twelve 
Little French Plays for School-room and Drawing-room, by Mrs. 
Hugh Bell (Longmans) ; Suzanne Cornaz’s Nos Enfants et leurs 
Amis, edited by Edith Harvey (Macmillan and Co.); and Reécit 
Militaire, from Valmy, 1792, to Siege of Paris, 1870, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Albert Barrére. 














New Epirions.—The Hermits. By Charles Kingsley. Illus- 
trated.—The Ogilvies. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co.) The Pariah. By F. 
Anstey. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——Miss Mephistopheles. By 
Fergus Hume. Second edition. (F. V. White and Co.) The 
Risen Christ. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Popular edition. 
—Treasure-Book of Consolation. Compiled and edited by Benjamin 
Orme, M.A. Second edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Life and 
Letters of William Fleming Stevenson, D.D. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
The New Arithmetic. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
edition. (D.C. Heath and Co.) ——First Exercises in Latin Prose. 
By E. D. Mansfield, M.A.—The Merchant of Venice. Edited by H. 
C. Beeching. (Rivingtons.) 
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TWELVE REASONS 


WHY I SHOULD 
SUN 


LIFE 


ASSURE IN THE 


OFFICH. 





1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institu- 
tions, does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business 
only, and is not subjected to Fire, Marine, or other 
hazardous risks. 

2. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with 
the Sun Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the 
world—thus giving it an advantage over other purely 
Life Offices. 

3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested 
Funds against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or 
equal to 12 years’ income in hand. 

4, Because none of its funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the 
extent of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land 
or property, both of which securities have depreciated 
enormously of late years. 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, 
deals with net premiums only, and leaves future profits 
wholly unanticipated. It assumes only 3 per cent., while 
some other Offices assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 

6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best 
proofs of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of 
future strength. “ Any rotten Office may declare a large 
reversionary Bonus.”—Truth. 





7. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders 
(under all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each 
Division of Profits, viz.:—Cash, Addition to the sum 
Assured, or Reduction of Premium, without regard to the 
state of health of the assured. 


8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash 
Bonuses being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of 
some other Offices. At last Division an average of £3 12s. 
was returned in Cash out of every £10 paid in premiums. 
The net cost of the assurance is thus much reduced. 


9. Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In 
most Offices they are not payable until the policy is five 
years old. 


10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and 
no Policy of which a Surrender Value remains in the 
hands of the Society can lapse. 


11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or 
on proof of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most 
wanted. 


12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society 
make its Policies unique, and render them more market- 
able, and more readily negotiable than those of any other 
Office. 


POLICIES EFFECTED NOW OR BEFORE MIDSUMMER DAY SECURE EARLY AND SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 





New Double Option Prospectuses now ready. 
Applications should be made without delay (as the books close finally for this Bonus at Midsummer) to the 
Actuaries, SUN LIFE OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








FINSBURY POLYTECHNIC. 


Tn answer to the Appeal on behalf of 2,000 East-End Youths, 
the following DONATIONS have been RECEIVED towards 
the sum of £20,000 required :— 








































































Messrs. Whitbread ............... 2100 0 0; Rev. T. Gilbert «0... £5 00 
Rt. Hon. W.H. Smith, M.P. 50 0 0} Albert Brassey, Esq. . 50 00 
Sir Edward Guinness, Bart.. . 1,000 0 0} Miss Butler ...... 5 00 
Duke of Westminster... 500 00| MLO.S. wees. 5 00 
Gen. Sir L. Simmons 25 0 0| Mrs. Kent Hughes 5 00 
Right Hon. D. Plunket, M.P. 100 0 0/ Miss Elsley ......... 5 00 
G. T. Biddulph, Eerq. ............ 50 0 0| Miss Anderton ...... 5 00 
Hon. T. H, W. Pelham . 5 00] T. Wolfe Barry, Esq.. 5 00 
W. Gillian, Esq............. 5 00] Wm. Johnston, Esq. . 5 00 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar . 25 00] Anonymous ............. «~ mes 
Professor Stuart, M.P.. 10 00] KE. M. Gray, Esgq...............6... 10 00 
Edward Thornton, a 10 00] Anonymous ..............00.006 5 00 
M.P. 21 0 0] Mrs. Brewster .......00....cesecee 5 00 

25 0 0} Anonymous .................0.0000 100 00 

20 0 0| John Norbury, Esa. 3 50 

5 00] Mrs. C. M.............. 5 00 

Wax-Chandlers’ "Company 10 0 G| F.C. Capel, Esq.... «» 10100 
J.C. Adams, Esq 5 0 0| Sir Jas. Colquhoun. ER dececyekcanen 5 00 
Miss Morse... 5 0 0] Rev. H. J. Torre............-.20 5 00 
Thomas Alien, 5 0 0} Rev. W. E. Medlicott............ 5 00 
¥. Hopkins, Esq..... 10 0 0} Rev. H. Newton .... 10 00 
The Rev. W. Dawso’ 5 00] Anonymous ....... 5 00 
L. M. Jackson, Esq. 5 00] J. Hollams, Esq.. 5 50 
Miss E. Dugdale . 5 00] W.S. Dent, Esq. .... 5 00 
Mrs. Russell Gurney . 25 0 0} Anonymous, A. M 5 00 
Rev. Richard Palairet 5 0 0; Rev. W. Sykes .. 5 00 
David Carnegie, Esq.. 100 0 0} Lieut.-Col. Bickerstaff 5 00 
J. H. Powell, Esq. ..... ‘ 5 50 v.J.N.F. Ewen . 5 00 
Rey. Canon Duckworth 5 0 0| B. Franklin Smith, Es 10 100 
Jas, B. Stanhope, Esq 33 0 0| Miss Martin .... 5 00 
Lady Osborne ....... 10 0 0| Sir A. Sullivan .. 5 00 
John H. Grafton, E: 10 0 0| The Grocers’ Compa: 50 00 
Miss Mackie .... 5 0 0} The Mercers’ Company. 105 00 
Misses Raikes . 7 0 0| Edward Woods, Esq. . 10 00 
G. W. Joy, Esq.......+.++. 5 00 10 00 
Edward G. Darley, Esq 5 50 5 00 
Richard Payne, Esq 5 00 5 00 
Miss H. Wylde-Brow 10 00 100 00 
W. D. Fane, Esq. 5 00 5 00 
*‘In Memoriam” . 5 00] Anonymous ... 5 00 
E, A. Franklin, Esq 5 5 0} “In Memoriam 100 00 
Geo. Armitage, Esq. 5 00] Miss L. Paget . 2 00 
Hon. D. F. Fortescu 10 0 0| H. H. Benrose, 5 00 
Ga. La ld Esq 10 0 0} Mrs. Robert Prior 5 00 
Miss J. Were....... 10 00 10 100 
Sir W. Evans ....... 5 00 \ 5 00 
A. C. Norman, Esq. 10 0 0| Rev. Sir Talbot Baker 15 00 
An English Mother . 10 0 0} William Ellice, Esq. 5 00 
T. R. Bridgwater, Esq.. 5 00] Mrs. C. B. Skinner . 5 50 
G. i ee Esq.’ . 5 0 0| Hon. A. Tollemache 25 00 
N.L. T. Ba....00 aS 20 0 0| Miss F. P. Martin 5 C0 
Thomas Viner, Esq. 200 0 0} Miss Annie Lucas . 10 00 
Hon. Mrs. Legge.... * 5 0 0| Sir Houston Stewart.. 10 00 
Sir John Fowler ..........0+-+ 5 00! The Master of St. Joh: 10 00 






































BO IN ve sccncscceretconensincin £25 0 0} Earl of St. German’s.. . £5 00 
Miss L. Paget . -- 100 0 0| Mrs. Hollond......... ..ccccescesee 5 00 
Rev. T. Sale .... 0 26 | Lord Grimthorpe....... 10 00 
Mrs, Fraser . 20 00/Mrs.Mvers .. 3.00 
H. Barnatt, E-q. . 5 0 0| P. Colville Smith, ‘E- -q.. 10 00 
Miss Daniel .... 5 0 0| Rev. H. H. Bisl oe 1 00 
A. L. T. Drake, Esq. . ts 6 0 0} Miss Carey.......... 0100 
Lord Trevor ...........+. . 10 00} Miss Ba:kle . 100 
OS eae 5 00| J.B. Dugdale, Es 10 00 
Miss Robson 5 00] Mrs. E. Vance .... 1 00 
*, See 20 0 0} Misses Tatton . 1 50 
> = 20 0 0] Miss Goldsmid 10 10 0 
W. Bran 5 00] Miss M. D. Wilson 100 
Miss Raine.. 5 00) Rev. W.1 Partridg 0100 
Sir Richard W 5 00} Miss M. A. Hextall.. 0 50 
Miss O, Bennett .. 5 00] John Edw. Taylor, Esq. ...... 25 00 
W. Vaughan Morg: 25 00/Smaller Sums ome 

F. W. Pixley, Esq. .. 15150] acknowledged ..... 250 00 
Calder Marsnall, Esq..... 36 150 Promise 

Clothworkers’ Company 100 00} Hon. J. Gathorne-Hardy...... 10 00 
Anonymous 5 00/ Ecc. Commrs. (providing 

Mrs, Stone.. 0100 endowment of Charity 

Mrs. Soames... 1 00; Commrs. be obtained) - 500 00 
Francis Peek, 10 0 0| Mrs. Hoare (ditto) ..... 10 00 
Mrs. Sandars..... 0 50/F. D. Mocatta, Wie (d 25 00 
Thomas Good, Es 1 00/|" Delta” (ditto) . 100 00 
Mrs, Savile Onley 1 0 0| Duke of Rutland. 10 00 
Mrs. Williams 10 00| Earl of Wharnc! liffe .. 5 00 
Mrs. Study..... 2 00) J.G. Talbot, Hsq., M. 3 00 
Mrs. 8. M. Wa 5 0 0| Rev. Minton Senhouse 2 20 
Mrs. Starkey........ 0 10 0! Miss Hadden.............c0.0.ss008 5 00 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee, the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 17 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster ; to the Hon. Secretary, T. R. Bridgwater, Esq., 3 
Essex Court, Temple; or to the Hon. Treasurer, G. T. Biddulph, 
Esq. (Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, Bankers), 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 








PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, .C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the ‘Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIH, and CO., 1 Pal Mall East, S.W. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


Adamson (J.), Mumford Manor, cr 8yo ... 
Baskirtseff (M.), Journal of, 8vo 
Bayfield (M. A.), Latin Prose for Lower Forms, cr 8vo .. 


esitininanagivenncdiamal Unwin) 6/0 
.... (Cassell & Co.) 24/0 
(Cassell & Co.) 2/6 












Conspirator (The): a Romance of Real Life, 2 vols. 8v0.. .....--....... (8. Low) 21/0 
Corrie (G. E.), Memorials of G, M. Holroyd, 8vo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 
Cozens (T.), Dark Deed, Cr BVO .........ccccceseesensssceerenrescensescesennennees ennion) 2/0 
Forth Railway Bridge, 4to ........ Kibapiaphineaedeinileppenensncmeaeetenneeesia (Grant) 60 


Fox (C. J.), Life of, by H. O. Wakeman, cr 8vo W.H. Allen) 2/6 
Gall (J.), The Synagogue, the Germ and Model of the Christian Church (Gall) 5/0 
Goldsmith (0.), Life of, by Forster, er Svo (Ward & Lock) 2,0 
Gomme (G. L.), The Village Community, cr 8vo W. Scott) = 

6 

















Guinness (G.), New World of Central Africa, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 

Handbook of Kyle’s Scottish Gems, er 8vo (Ferrie) 1/ 

Haunted Tower, cr 8V0 .............sccsesseceoresooes ...(Eglington) 2/0 
Haycraft (M. S.), Myrtle and Rue, cr 8V0 .....sserrercerseeseererereseeceesesces (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Hopkins (E. H.), The Word Opened, cr 8vo ........ ....(Marshall Bros.) 1/6 
James (C. C ), Gospel History of Our Lord, cr 8vo......... (Camb Univ. Press) 3/6 
Jenks (E.), Constitutional Experiments of Commonwealth (Camb. U. Press) 2/6 
Jessopp (A.), Trials of a Country Parson, cr 8vo..... BR RS (Unwin) 7/6 
John Bull and his other Island, Part I., cr 8vo .(Simpkin) 2/6 
Johnson (V. W.), Treasure Tower, er Svo...... (Unwin) 3/6 
Lange (F.), Graduated German Prose Writing, (Hachette) 3/6 
Muir (J.), Theory of Determinants, 8V0.............:::s00 Macmillan) 10/6 
Owen (E.), Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, cr x Longmans) 12/6 
so A RY PS eer (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Plato : Euthyphro, Introduction and Notes by J. Adams (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Ridsdale (E.), Poetaster’s Holiday, 12m0 ............:e0000 ccoserseseeeeeeeees (Unwin) 3/6 
Runciman (J.), Joints in our Social Armour, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Sandford (F. D.), Hymns of the Gospel, New and Old, 8vo_ ...(Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, with Notes by K. Deighton, 12mo ......... (Macmillan) 1/6 
Sutherland (H.), The Romanoffs: Tsars of Moscow, cr 8vo ...(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Taylor (J. and H.), Chess Skirmishes, cr 8V0.........ss0ses000 (Goose) 5/0 
Taylor (L.), Pleasant Hours with the Bible, cr 8vo ........ R.T.S.) 2/0 
Tweedie (A.), The Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play, cr 8vo C. K. Paul) 2/6 
Verral (M. de G.), Mythology & Monuments of Ancient Athens (Macmillan) 16/0 
Watt (A.), The Art of Paper-Making, cr 8V0 ............s00csseeeseeeee (Lockwood) = 


Wigston (N. F. C.), Hermes Stella (on the Bacon Cipher), cr 8vo (C, K. Pan!) 6/ 
Woltt (H. W.), Rambles in the Black Forest, cr 8vo__...............(Longmans) 7,6 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 








“LIBERTY” ART 
CRETONNES & CHINTZES. 


“ | 
LIBERTY” | 
ART | "engine bain Wontaylttre Oaleettons. 
| PRICES from 8d. 1, 32 in. wide. 
FU R N IS H I N G | The Peace got sage ne 
FAB R | CS | assortment of New and Original Designs in 
s 


Charming Colours. 
New Spring Patterns | Not to be obtained elsewhere. 
post-free, | 


A Visit of Inspection invited. 
LIBERTY & CO. | REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
SM EDLEY’S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
"| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCK. | 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 





Surplus divided............sss00 £1,235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, — 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 
dozen are worn out by the use of improper spectacles, 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, snit any 
person's 30 cen accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


FAILING 


VISION. 


{4 
VINOLIA” 
S HAVING SOAP 
CONTAINS EXTRA CREAM—NO SODA AND POTASH ’ 
A BAY-RUM SHAVING SOAP. 


Does not eat into ov weaken the skin, or dull the razor 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS. ; 


CEYLON TEA, 


Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 





es A 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREBT, E.C, 


THE KING OF HOLLAND 
1s . 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


HOUTEN’S COCOA 


N 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


SCHWEITZER’S 





VAN 


b 





COCOATINA, 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


l —______ 


SUTTON’S 


‘GRASS SEEDS, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 








FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 
7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre, 


Particulars on application. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, May Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special classes are held for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London, and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to 
Students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruetion required for a licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Students, in 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The Col'ege contains a large 
Dining Hail and Reading Rooms for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, 
Guy's Hospital, London, S.E. 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL, LONDON.—The PRINCIPAL 
FRENCH MASTERSHIP of this Hospital being now VACANT, applications 
from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates for the appointment, together 
with testimonials of recent date, and twelve printed copies of the same may be 
left, under cover addres-ed to the Governors, at the Counting-House of the Hos. 
pital, ou or before Saturday, 12th inst. The personal attendance of Candidates 
will be required at noon on Tuesday, 15th inst. Candidates must be Protestants, 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and Graduates of some University, with a sound 
knowledge of English, and experience in teaching large classes. The Salary will 
be £300 per annum, with a residence, or, at the option of the Governors, £350 
per annum, to include allowance in lieu of a house. The new Master will be 
required to commence duty, if possible, on Tuesday, May 6th, 1890. Further 
information can be obtained on personal inquiry at the Counting-House of the 
Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C. 
April 2nd, 1890. R, L. FRANKS, Clerk. 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 
to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
TWO in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 




















| qn de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genéve, 
Suisse.—Madlle. BORCK recoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent compléter leur éducation en frangais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre V’allemand, l’anglais, ou italien, et pour étud‘er la musique, le 
de-sin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références a disposition. S’adresser a la 





Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve 
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ANCHESTER CORPORATION ART GALLERY, | 
MOSELY STREET. 

UR DRAWINGS and STUDIES of the ENGLISH LAKE 

rating the Poetry of Wordsworth, by HARRY GOODWIN, 

ili OPEN on APRIL l4th. 


WATER-COLO 
DISTRICT, illust 
The Exhibitions w 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
; With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


Bt, Andrews, N.B. 








aa 


: R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLAKSHIPS will be held or MAY 20th, 2ist, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at leas’. of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded, Chief snbjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECKETARY, Cheltenham Colleye. 


O° NDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
HeEap-Master—Rev. M.T PARK, M.A. Oxon. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Profes-ions, and Business. Fees moderate, Ex- 
cellent Buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
Playing-Fields good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 

For particulars and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YURK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, April 17th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


re COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £70 year. Each Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Stulents are admitted, under special conditions, at £15a year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, La‘ly-Superintendent. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

230 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


|. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 

—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T, LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at, Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 








READING and TRAVELLING PARTY for LADY- 

STUDENTS will be formed in Florence in APRIL. Summer in Switzer- 

land or among the Apennines.—Particulars from Miss HUGHES, the Training 
College, Cambridge. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MasTER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised, Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance ; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





OLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to the He»d-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore House, 
Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 





U Five eeres COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. 


The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


Full information may be obtained from the office of the So Gower Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN APRIL 28rd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 








or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


TNHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
Tre THIRD TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 16th. New entrieg 
will be taken for most of the classes.—Prospectus free from the SECRETARY. 








rFVHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS (VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY).—The GERMAN LEC1TU RKESHIP of the Yorkshire College 
will be VACANT on SEPTEMBER 30th next. Stipend, £200, and two-thirds 
of the Fees. Liberty will be given tw take private pupils within such limits as 
College duties permit. Residence in Leeds essential—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY of the College. 


USSAGE HOUSE, near Strond, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 

for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years. Terms, from £50 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes :—‘I most heartily recommend 
the school. The head-master seems to inspire his own energy into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. Much 
open-air life is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and ina 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home,” 





|} ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £49) on JULY 18th, 1890. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890 —For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abiugdon. 





EW SOUTH WALES.—UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— 
CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney invite applications from gentlemen 
qualified to fill the above-named Chair. 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments of £100. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Applications, stating candidate’s age, and accompanied by testimonials, must 
be addressed to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to the under- 
signed not later than May 5th next, to be forwarded to the Senate. 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 

March 24th, 1890, 9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 








NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN- 
TEACHERS.—President : Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 
—HEADS of SCHOOLS: The Association conducts Examinations (on the lines of 
the Oxford and Cambridge School Exams.) of Girls’ Schools and Boys’ Preparatory 
Schools in all subjects, or any single subject of the school curriculum. 
CANDIDATES reading for any of the various Public Examinations, or with a 
view to entering College, are assisted by means of Test Papers on any special 
subject, All Examiners are Members of the Association, and fully qualified ; they 
hold Degree or University Certificates, and are invariably experienced both in 
Class-Teaching and in Examining.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss L, HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, London, W. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement 
to the making of exact Researches into the Causes and Prevention of Important 
Diseases. The Company appoint annually. At the next election two of the 
present scholars may be eligible for reappointment.—Applications may be made 
at any time before the end of April, by letter addressed to the CLERK of the 
COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, London, E.C., from whom particulars 
may be obtained. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 19s. 6d. 
ANTE’S INFERNO, PURGATORIO, and PARADISO. 


Translated into Greek Verse, by Mussurus Pasua, D.C.L. Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
WIittrams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Hdinburgh. 





pense: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 2. se vee sve 10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 2 we vee eee-:12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—An enjoyable health-resort. Climate mild and equable, with pure and 

bracing air. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty Rooms, well furnished and decorated.—Tariff 
of MANAGER. 











‘UM 





UNVI , SH | 
eines aol hal ac. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


essionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Protons on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, | GOLD MEDAL, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DamMRELL AND UpHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 


STEEL PENS. Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 


York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
PARIS, 1878. | obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
Late Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Princeton College. 
The Contents of this Volume originally appeared as the Article on the History and Constitution of the 
United States in the ‘‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” 





London : BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d._ 


5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





HE UNION BANK 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .... sssesseeeee £1,500,000 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, mparete on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 
EPPSs’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—SaFELy anD SECURELY.—When the 
severities of winter have esas to the F sempre spring, 
invalids should make a determined effort to regain 
their lost health ; when through confinement indoors, 
want of appetite, and disturbed sleep, the entire 
system has been weakened, and the spirits have been 
broken down, Holloway’s remedies are equal to the 
occasion. The Ointment rubbed over the regions 
of the stomach and liver, aided by the internal 
administration of his Pills, will rectify the digestion, 
regulate the bile, and purify the blood—three sana- 
tory actions which will s ily confer renewed 





vigour, brace up the falling nerves, confirm the 
flaccid muscles, and restore to the ailing cheerfulness, 
that great charm of existence, 








UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—HEnryY JoHN Norman, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Lefevre, M.P. 

Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq.,M.P 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested pa one --.£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... wee 4,179,000 
Total Annual Income, over aoe i 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 





ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, FLA. f London, 


Actuary and Secretary. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


HA? -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or ee ree GY 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Annual Income..... 
Accumulated Funds.. we 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 
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THE NEW REVIEW 
APRIL. Price 6a. ? 


= | OF mg BISMARCK, 
HE SuNLIGHT Lay Across My Brp.— 
one a. cee. ~ ay 
HE BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. By Emi ivi 
Tue Errect OF SMOKING ON THE Foun ee. 
— Mackenzie, oe 
ISESTABLISHMENT—WHy Not Face I 
Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 7? By the 
Tue Loves OF CHATEAUBRIAND. By Malle 
= wary. 
AND-PURCHASE FOR IRELAND, By Henr 
EXILED TO THE ARcTIC ZONE. By Stepan re 
Fotos AND Footiicuts. By L. F. Austin, 
Tue WorLps Desire. Chaps. 1-3. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 
BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 


Blaze 








This day, Part VIL., price 1s, 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From ‘‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,” 

No, VII. contains :—ALBERT SmitTH’s Ascent or 
Mont Brianc.—SumMER Sport IN Nova Zemia, 
By Herbert Swire, R.N.—A RIDE TO Maeyesia,— 
ALAND.—THE BALTIC in 1854, By the late Colonel 
Charles Hamley, R.M. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE, 


APRIL. One Shilling. 


Our War ORGANISATION OF THE FuturR. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

THE PaciIFICATION OF Uprer Burma. (With Map.} 
By Major-General EK. F. Chapman, C.B. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. (WORKS versus Worps.) 
By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G, M.P. 

Has THE Naval Derence Act Mane Enaianp 
SAFE ? 

THE VOLUNTEERS AND BISLEY Common. By Lord 
Wantage, V.C., K.C.B. 

WATERLOO, & propos OF THE PANORAMA. (With Map.) 
By Colonel J. F. Maurice, R.A. 

Lorp Hartineton’s COMMISSION. 

Our Next Navat NEED. By Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 

Place ; and at Bookstalls. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


APRIL, 1890. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

On THE PsyCHICAL DISORDERS OF PERIPHERAL 
Nevritis. By James Ross, M.D. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW HospitaL WINGS AT 
James Murray's Roya Asytum, PertH. By 
A. R. Urquhart, M.D. 

Tue MovutH In BackwARD CHILDREN (IMBECILE) 
OF THE MONGOLIAN TyPe. By Kobert Jones, M.D. 

On THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY BY HYPNOTISM, 
By R. Percy Smith, M.D., and A. T. Myers, M.D. 

PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE IN LONDON, 
—ALLEGED INCREASE OF INsANITY.—RETREATS 
UNDER THE INEBRIATES’ ACT. 


London: J. and A. CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 











Just published. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 


By BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 


PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


T. ALBANS CATHEDRAL.—The 
Lady Chapel : (a), General View; (), the S.E. 
Angle; the Choir; the North Transept.—For above 
Illustrations, and a View of St. Victor, Xantern, 
Germany (drawn by H. W. Brewer), with the usual 
quantity of interesting reading matter, see the 
BUILDER of April 5th (4d.; by post, 44d.; 
annual subscription, 193.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 


O MEDICINE for the Cure of 


Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and 
Bronchitis was ever attended with such speedy and 
unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, In hysterical and heart complaints they 
are unfailing, and in Rheumatic and Nervous Pains 
“they act like a charm.” They tuste pleasantly.— 
Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Druggists. 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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REMINGTON AND 60.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





SIN of JOOST AVELINGH : 


a Novel. By MAARTEN MaartTens, 2 vols, crown 


8vo, 128. P 

my say3:—‘* A book by a man of genuine 

The Aeadees y - ale says :—‘* Unquestionably 
Ser od piece of work.” The Literary World says :— 
A) geen of avery high type.” The Morning Post 
.—“ Unmistakably good.” The Daily Telegraph 
oP Fall of local colour, and rich in quaint 


phraseology and suggestion.” 


The BLACK BOX MURDER: 
a Story. By the MAN wHo DISCOVERED THE 
MurDERER. Crown 8vo, 63. 

theneum says:—‘* A good specimen of its 
en” . The Saturday Review says :—‘* Interesting 
and readable.” The Pali Mall Gazette says :—* The 
box is distinctly good.” The World says :—“ A capital 
story.” The Star says :— Skilfully worked out.” 





» right of translation of this story has been 
umane weeks after publication for Engelhorn’s 
well-known library of fiction in Germany. 


REMINGTON and CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now ready, No. 22 (APRIL), price 2s. 6d. ; 
post-free, 2s. 9d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., 

LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 

University of Oxford, late Professor of Common Law 
in the Inns of Court, 


ConTENTS. 

Tae Law OF ORIMINAL CONSPIRACY IN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. By Kenelm K. Digby. 

REGISTRATION—OR SIMPLIFICATION—OF TITLE? By 
H. Greenwood, 

Tue CoMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF TITLES. By H. 
W. Challis. 

Tue Law OF MAINTENANCE AND CHAMPERTY. By 
A. H. Dennis. 

STaTUTORY CHANGES IN THE DOCTRINE OF Co-SERVICE 
IN THE UniTED StatTEs. By W. M. McKinney. 

Tue Rio Tinto Case In Paris. By Malcolm MclIl- 
wraith. 

= ame or Dartmoor. By C. Elton, Q.C., 


ReEvIEWs AND NOTICES. 
Nores, &c. 


*,* Vols. I. to V., cloth lettered, each 12s, 


Stevens and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London, 


THE NEWBERRY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church 
men and Churchwomen, 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 

Titnes. By His Honour Judge Homersham Cox. 

BapTisM FOR THE DEAD: AN EXAMINATION OF I. Cor. 
xv., 29.—Part II. (Concluded.) By Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, M.A. 

—- EasTER Memories. By Rev. Canon Benham, 

Wuat 1s Spring? A Short Story. By Helen 
Milman 

ASCENDING UP TO JERUSALEM, (Tllustrated.) By 
“KE A.W.” 

A Roman Camp 1n THE AFRICAN DESERTS, By 
David Ker. 

ReEcENT DISCOVERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
tN Romsk.—II. THe Catacoms or 8. PRIcILLA, 
(Illustrated.) By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

Two PascuaL SonneETS. (Illustrated.) By Rev. A. 
Gurney, M.A, 

Mr. Moriey’s New RapicaL INQUISITION IN 
MaTTerRS OF RELIGION, 

Young MEN THE Hore oF THE CHURCH, By Rev. 
Stephen Barrass, M.A, 

JEWELS AND Gems,—I. In THE BIBLE. By Rev. J. 
E. Vaux, M.A. 

Tue LittLe Fotks oF ANT LAND. By AgnesGiberne, 

Some CELEBRATED WaTCHES, By Anne Hathway. 

s THE Bishops’ BrBuE.” Chaps, 2425-26-27. By D. 
Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

“Sweet Content.’ Chaps. 8-9, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Bibli- 
cal Questions—“ Karl’s Easter Offering” (a Short 
Children’s Story) — Correspondence — Reviews — 
“* Useful Books” List; &c. 


GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 








Now ready, fcAp. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 
A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 
This Work is intended to show the benefits the 
British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 





DAVID STOTT, 870 Oxford Street, W. 





Just published, a New and Important Work. 


FIRST THREE GOSPELS: 


their Origin and Relations, By J. Estiin Car- 
PENTER, M.A., Professor at Manchester New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Feap.8vo, 416 pp., cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
“‘Written with great earnestness, but also with 
great simplicity and soberness...... It is certainly no 
ordinary text-book, and the public at large would do 
well to read it and ponder some of the problems which 
it suggests...... It bears witness not only to minute 
study of the Gospels and of the earliest Christian 
literature, but to a wide knowledge of the history of 
religion in general, especially to Buddbism...... The 
real interest lies in the patient and, to the reader, 
fascinating endeavour which he makes to get behind 
the Gospels, and behind the Church, to the actual 
words of Jesus, and to the facts out of which the 
Church sprang...... It is done with the greatest care 
and clearness...... nothing can be more interesting.” — 
Mrs. Humpury Warp in Nineteenth Century for April. 
“*We cannot conceive of a work better calculated 
to give the average reader a fair and trustworthy im- 
pression of the Gospel question.””—Ingutrer. 


SERIES OF BIBLICAL MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 

** They are among the first of their kind, and they 
meet a real want.”— Nineteenth Century 


The EPISTLES to the PHILIPPIANS 


yd ag ~ pan By Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
oth, 1s. 6d. 
The STORY of JEREMIAH and HIS 


IMES, By Harriet Jonnson. Cloth, ls. 6d. 

The METHOD of CREATION. By 
Rev. H, W. Crosskey, LL.D. Cloth, 1s, 

CHAPTERS on JOB for YOUNG 


READERS By Rev. G. Vance Smitu, Ph.D. 1s. 
LIFE in PALESTINE when JESUS 
LIVED. By Professor J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
Third Edition, cloth, ls. 
The PROPHECIES of the CAPTIVITY 
(ISAIAH x. -1xvi.) By Rev. R. T. Herrorp, 
B.A. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


The BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, 


and RELIGIOUS HANDBOOK to the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. H. Oort, 
Professor of Hebrew at Leiden; and Dr. J. 
HooyxKaas, Pastor at Rotterdam; with the 
assistance of Dr. A. KuENEN, Professor of 
Theology at Leiden. Translated from the Dutch 
by Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
Complete in 6 vols., price 22s. Old Testament, in 
4 vols., price 3s. 6d. each. New Testament, in 2 vols., 
price 43. each, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
Kine anp MINISTER: A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
Tue DiscoveRY OF COAL NEAR Dover. By Pro- 
fessor W. Boyd Dawkins. 
Tue New Watcuworps OF Fiction. By Hall Caine. 
OvuGHT THE KEFERENDUM TO BE INTRODUCED INTO 
ENGLAND? By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
SunLIGHT OR SMOKE? By the Kev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
ARISTOCRACY OR Democracy? By Samuel Laing. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE Critics. By Principal 
Cave, D.D. 
INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. By David F. Schloss. 
RorreRDAM AND Dutca WorKERS. By Richard 
Heath. 
“THe MipsumMER Nicuts Dream.” By Julia 
Wedgwood. 
Tue Cretan Question. By W. J. Stillman. 
ScHooLt Frrs AND PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. By the 
Rev. J. R. Diggle, Chairman of the School Board 
for London. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. Price 23. 6d. 
Tue Labour MOVEMENT :— 
1, A MuLtitope or CouNSELLORS. By H, H. 
Champion. 
2, Tue CasE FOR AN ErGut-Hours Day. By 
J. A. Murray Macdonald, 

FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Pinsent, of Newfoundland. 

Was I Hypyotisep? By Hamilton Aidé, 

CONTINENTAL aND ENGLISH PaintTiInG. By J, A. 
Crowe. 

HorsEFLesu. By Lees Knowles, M P. 

On Justicr. (Concluded.) By Herbert Spencer. 

THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF Java. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. 

HuntinG aT GipratTaR, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Ribbiesdale. 

Prorressor Huxiey’s ATTacks. By Michael Flur- 
scheim. 

NoriceaBLe Books :— 

1. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

2. By W. J. Courthope. 

3. By W. 8. Lilly. 4. By H. G. Hewlett. 
IRELAND THEN anD Now. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Prince Bismarck. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 

rt. 
London: Kegan Pavt, Trenca, and Co., Limited. 


LIGHT: 


A JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘“‘ M.A. (Oxon.)’’ 














Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy k t-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C, oe 


UNIFORM WITH THE 
“SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.” 


Now ready, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 50s. 


The APOCRYPHA. With a 


Commentary, Explanatory and Critical, 
and a Revision of the Translation. By 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Principal of King’s College, 
London. 
Introduction ...........0 « Rev. Dr. SALMON. 


BAPBS cc......000. 00000 Rev. J. H. Lupton. 
Joana and Esther . Rev. J. M. FULLER. 
RRND as anate chasis saines nase <4 


i . } 
Song of Three Children 














[EES + Rev. C. J. BALL. 
Bel and Dragon . os 

Manasses ........... 

Wisdom .......... Archdeacon Farrar. 
Ecclesiasticus ..... Rev. Dr. EpERSHEIM. 
Baruch and Jeremy...... Canon Grrrorp. 
Maccabees .......... He i eS Canon RawLinson. 


«We feel that this Commentary on the 
Apocrypha marks a distinct advance in 
English theological scholarship. We can 
hardly imagine that thirty or even twenty 
years ago, anything of the kind would have 
been attempted.”—Record. 

“Dr. Wace and his able coadjutors 
have done their work in so thorough, 
scholarly, and workmanlike, luminous, and 
yet so readable a manner, that they have 
left little to be desired. It is far and away 
the best guide to the study of the Apocrypha 
yet issued from the English or American 
Press.””—Nonconformist. 

“ Altogether, this must be regarded as 
being as strong a body of collaborateurs as 
England can furnish; and we must con- 
gratulate English students on having in 
this edition of the Apocryphal Books all 
that ripe scholarship and careful industry 
can do, employed for their benefit.”— 
Literary Churchman. 

“The work which has been bestowed 
upon these volumes is in quantity and 
quality of the best, and gives them a 
lasting value. There is nothing at all 
in the English language to compare with 
them as guides and helps in the study of 
the Apocrypha, and we should doubt even 
whether the indefatigable Germans have 
produced any treatise or commentary on 
these books to match with what is here 
offered in respect of thoroughness of treat- 
ment and careful collection and digestion 
of all that recent scholarship has produced 
which can serve to illustrate the text. The 
volumes are unquestionably well edited.”— 
Guardian. 

“Not only are these volumes needed to 
make the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ techni- 
cally complete, but there was a genuine want 
of information which they supply. And as 
the writers have had the free hand allowed 
them, which could scarcely be granted 
when the canonical books were being dealt 
with, it is possible that this Supplement 
may ultimately take rank as the most 
valuable portion of the whole work. It 
would scarcely be possible to praise too 
highly the ‘General Introduction’ contri- 
buted by Dr. Salmon. ... , . The editor’s 
contribution is to be found in the harmony 
and proportion of the whole commentary, 
and the judicious selection of commen- 
tators.”—Spectator. 

“The importance of the historical books 
of the Apocrypha can hardly beexaggerated. 
From them we derive our chief informa- 
tion respecting the events and influences 
which affected the four centuries between 
the death of Malachi and the angel songs 
which heralded the Saviour’s birth. Large 
and various ability has been shown by some 
of the commentators upon this adjunct to 
the ‘Speaker’s Bible,’ and certainly the 
greater part of the work stands fully on 
the level of the best specimens of exposition 
contained in the previous volumes of this 
useful and important work.”—Ezpositor. 

“Not only a long way the best edition 
of the Apocrypha which has yet appeared 
either in England or elsewhere, but it 
brings the latest information of modern 
scholarship to bear on the illustration of the 
various books, and is a safe and trustworthy 
guide in their study.” —Baptist Magazine. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the 
DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, price 103. 6d. 


G O L F. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, Bart., Lord WELLWOOD, 
H. 8. C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, and others. 


With 22 Plates and 69 Woodcuts in the Text by THOMAS HODGE and HARRY 
FURNISS, and from Photographs, 


The SEAT of AUTHORITY in RELIGION. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 

*,* This work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to himself the ultimate 
ground of pure religion in the human mind, and the permanent essence of the 
religion of Christin history. It is aidressed to the requirements, not of specialists, 
philosop»ers, aud scholars, but of educated persons interested in the results of 
modern knowledge. 


3 vols. 8vo, 42s. each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorpe, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 

“It is probable that this volume will have even a larger sale than that of the 
<orresponding ‘ Dictionary of Pure Chemistry,’ and, as with that important work, 
80 with this, the public may well be congratulated on possessing such a valuable 
ook of reference so creditable to all concerned in its production......An examina- 
tion of the important articles written by specially qualified contributors indicates 
that each subject is brought up to the level of the present state of our knowledge, 
senion Is a welcome addition to our scientific books of reference, and forms an 
admirable companion to ‘ Watts's Dictionary of Theoretical Chemistry.’ ” 

—Sir H. E. Roscog, in Nature. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Riper Hacaarp. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: 


By Stantey J. WeyMan. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This story deals with the Huguenots and the episode of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan Dorie. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The novel with which ‘Micah Clarke’ challenges comparison is ‘ Lorna 
Doone ;’ and as a work of art we may well consider it to be superior.” 
—R. E. PROTHERO, in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1889. 


The CAPTAIN of the ‘POLESTAR’; and 


other Tales. By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 

vO, 6s. : 

“This volume of short stories proves Mr. Doyle to be an expert of the most 

delightful and skilful kind in tales of mystery, imagination, and fancy...... The 

book forms a most delightful addition to the too poor literature of good short 
stories.’’—Scotsman, 


a Romance. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 492 (for MARCH 2lst) of 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing, in addition to numerous Good Books on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
Collections of Works on the 
DRAMA and on NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Copy post-free on application. 
H. SOTHERAN and OO., 136 Strand, W.C.; and 36 Piccadilly, W., London. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
** Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.’—MatTTHew ARNOLD. 
APRIL 15th. 
$tar Map ror THE MontH. By Mrs. L. 0. D’A. Lipscomb. 


EDITORIAL. 
Tue RELIGIous INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG. By the Rev. Wm. Dawks, M.A, 
By Miss Clough, Head of Newnham 





A PepaGgogic Houipay. By Oscar Browning. 

Some TuHovucuts asouT EaRLy TRAINING. 
College. 

— anp Tears. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of Science 

ossip. 

Les Manrires Porres (FRENCH POLISH!) 
“The Hanleys,” &c. 

‘Ivan IvanovitcH.” In Memoriam. By M. Shaw. 

OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN Epucation. By Mrs. Southwold Hill. 

Tue Heavens. Noteson Map. By Mrs. L. C. D’A. Lipscomb, 

First Lessons in ARITHMETIC. By Mrs. R. H. Hart Davis. 

Ovr Sons —II. JouRNALISM AS A PROFESSION. By John Dawson, Author of 
** Practical Journalism.’’ 

Booxs,—By THE Way.—NOTES AND QUERIES.—PRIZES. 

Parents’ NATIONAL EpvucaTioNAL Union NOTES. 


W. H. ALLen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S W.; and of all Booksellers’ and 
Newsagents’. 


By Mrs. A. Caumont, Author of 


| 





rs 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIEs. 





“IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH,’ a New 
Novel in three volumes, by “T. ASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper, of Piper's Hill,” 


§c., is now ready at all Libraries. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and Co., Limited, 


A WINTER TOUR in SOUTH AFRICA, 


By Sir Freperick Youne, K.C.M.G. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, with laroe 
Additions and Report of the Discussion. 10 Photographic 
Tllustrations and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





“This extremely pleasant and instructive volume... .. Amusement and instruc. 
tion are so cleverly combined that there is not a dry paragraph from first to 
last, while the admirably executed photographs and excellent map serve to 
enhance the attractiveness and interest of the text.’’—Public Opinion, 


“A more interesting book of travels it would be hard to find. The author 
seems to have seen everything that was worth seving, and the account he has given 
of his journey is written with such taste, lucidity, and discrimination, that his 
book is at once highly interesting and extremely instructive.”—Glasgow Herald, 


London: E. A. PETHERICK and CO., 33 Paternoster Row, E.(, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &e. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 








OoLD nn Be A 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A, 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and losed in an elegaut Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUT OT Y PD COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 
F 


 allialinalaaias of 


Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890, 
HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds ............ sees .. £7,624,302 
To all requiring Insurances, Fire , or Family Provision, or Annuities, 
THE NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, is well worth reading. 
Write for it; or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 









HEAD OFFICES: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
BraNncH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Ty 1c, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Laly Diy, siould be paid within 15 day 
therefrom. 


Applications for Agenzies invited. 


Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN,”’ 
« ACTE.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The NETHER WORLD.” 


The EMANCIPATED. In 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. In 38 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “UNDER a CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “An UGLY DUCKLING.” 


By WOMAN’S FAVOUR. By Henry Erroll, 


Author of “The Academician,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in 'Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Fifty-eighth Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (T uirty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thonsand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thou-an: ) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Tweuty-tifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (This Novel now appears for the first time in cheap form). 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 


And the remaining Volumes at monthly intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. 


The published price is 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


Complete Edition: to be ready at Easter. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 
In Six Volumes, beautifully bound, with Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., Mrs. Allingham, 
ind Portraits. Price 6s. each (except ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield,” 3s. 6.) 
A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
Lendon: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
By the Same Author. 
RHYMES for the YOUNG FOLK. Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by 
Mrs. Allingham, Kate Greenaway, Harry Furniss, &c. 
London: CassELt & Co., and REeves & TurRNER, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( . P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
ACADEMICAL ADDRESSES. By John Ignatius 


DéxuinerR, D.D., late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Munich. Translated, with the sanction of 
the Author, by Margaret Warre. With Portrait, 8vo. 

[Nearly ready, 
The RAILWAYS of AMERICA. Their Construc- 
tion, Development, Management, and Appliances. With 
Maps, Chart, and 200 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND. Their Present 


Position, with a Glance at their Past, and a Forecast of their 
Future. By W. M. Acwortu. With a Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 


AcwortH. Third Edition, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS. By Mrs. Kendal. Post 


8vo, ls. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of DARWIN’S 
VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. With 100 Views of Places 
Visited and Animals Described. By R. T. Prircuert. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE: a Novel. By 


JuLian Srureis. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCIA: a New Novel. By W. E. Norris. 


*,* See Murray’s Magazine. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER and the 
ARGENTINE STATES. By Sir Horace Rumsotp, Bart. 
Second Edition. With a Chapter on the Commercial Re- 
sources of the Country. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The GREAT FOREST of EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. By Paun 
pu Cuaittu. An Abridged and Popular Edition, with Map 
and 70 Illustrations, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON: a New Novel. 


*,* See Murray’s Magazine. 


Lady DUFFERINS JOURNAL of VICE- 
REGAL LIFE in INDIA, 1884-88. Fourth Edition, Portrait 
and Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan Dabney 
Smepes. With Prefatory Note by Mr. Guapstone. Post 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the FOUNDATIONS 
of the CREED. §8vo, 14s. 


Mr. DU CHAILLU.—The VIKING AGE: the Early 


History of the Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. 
With 1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


Mr. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. 


Portrait, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. LUMHOLTZ’S FOUR YEARS’ TRAVELS in 
AUSTRALIA, and CAMP LIFE AMONG the SAVAGES of 
QUEENSLAND. With Maps and 120 Illustrations, medium 
8vo, 24s. 

The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Argyll. 


Nineteenth Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK to the DEATH-DUTIES. By 


Sypney Buxton, M.P., and George STapyitTon Barnes, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the Religion of 


the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. 
CHARLES Gore, M.A. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


Sir MONIER WILLIAMS on BUDDHISM. 


Second Edition, with Index and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


BISHOP of DERRY’S WITNESS of the PSALMS 
to CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES, MINA- 
HASSA, the SANGIR and TALAUT ISLANDS. By Dr. 
Sypney Hickson. Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

Professor PRITCHARD’S THOUGHTS of an 
ASTRONOMER on NATURE and REVELATION. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 
MAN and ANIMALS. By Cuarites Darwin. New and 
Revised Edition. By Francts Darwin. With Plates, crown 
8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 








A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 


PROBLEMS OF G 


By the Right Hon. Sir 


With Maps, 2 vols. 


The Universal Review says:—‘t Whatever the literary gifts which the year has in store for us, it is not likely to present us with anything of 


REATER 
CHARLES 


8vo, 363. 


DILKE, — Ts IN. 


[Second Edition, 
greater interest and 


value than the volumes in which Sir Charles Dilke discu-ses the ‘Problems of Greater Britain.’ caseat Sir Charles Dilke fuses his facts into thought, and grinds his 


colours into paint. 


He does not require his readers to do the thinking and printing for him.” 


The Montreal Gazette says :—‘‘ We must part from Sir Charles Dilke’s book with the sense of having by no means done it the justi C4 that it deserves, It is th 
one great book on the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. It does for Greater Britain what Mr. Bryce has done for the American continent.” ss 
The New York Sun says :—“ It may confidently be said that for the most important contribution ever made to the materials for the study of constitutional and 


political institutions, we are indebted to ‘ The 


Problems of Greater Britain,’ by Sir Charles Dilke . 
prospective condition of the Australasian Colonivs, of the British communities of Sonth Afric., of British India, British North America, and 


-They who wish to form a definite conception of the present and 
the British West Indies, 


will find in his book an au: azing amount of information, either collected at fir-t hand or representing the sifted and verified outcome of an extensive correspondence 


with local authorities.” 





ECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALT 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Holy emai Empire.” Second and 
pen The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part II. The STATK GOVERNMENTS, 
Part V. ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLECTIONS. Part VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The Atheneum says :— No English book contains a more lucid and accurate account of the several Federal , authorities, the President, Congress, 
of Law; while the constitution and working of the State Governments are set forth in a manner equally masterly.” 


By James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., 
Corrected Edition, 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, a5. 
Part III. The PARTY SYSTEM. Part IV. PUBLIC OPINION. 


and Courts 


MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of ANCIENT ATHENS. Being a 


Translation of a Portion of the ** Attic.” 


of Pausanias by MARGARET DE G, VERRALL With Introductory Essay and Archmological tes 
JANE E. HARRISON, Author of *‘ Myths of the Odyssey,’ x ag ag ye Studies in Greek Art,” &. With Illustrations and Plans, Crown 8vo, 163, 


ry by 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


The NURSERY “ALICE.” 


Containing 20 Coloured Enlargements from 


Tenniel’s Illustrations to *‘ yr 3 Adventures in Wonderland,” with Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. The cover designed and coloured 


hy E. Gertrude Thomson. 


AMONG the SELKIRK GLACIERS : being the Account of a Rough 


Survey in the , Rocky ng ogg aoe of British Columbia. 
New Zealand.”” Crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A., F.R.G.S., A.C., Author of “The High ug of 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the RESULT of the INHERITANCE of 


ACQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING to the LAWS of ORGANIC pertt By Dr. G@. H. THEODOR EIMER, Professor of kag tory and Com. 


parative Anatomy in Tiibingen. 


Translated by J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F 


-R.S.E., io Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8v0, 1 


The DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By Professor CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 183. 
The Ruilder says :—“ Both ably written and well illustrated......He is obviously an architectural student of no small ability andinustry.” 


The Buildina News says :—‘* A most able and clever book.” 





N E W 


By Sir HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM. 


The HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. Cunning- 


Ham, K.O.I.E, Author of “The Ccoeroleans: a Vacation Idyll,” ‘The 
Chroniclers of Dustypore,’’ ‘“‘ Wheat and Tares,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d 


By the MARCHIONESS of CARMARTHEN. 


A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL: a Novel. 


By the Marcuioness of CarMARTHEN. 1 vol, Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Speaker says :—‘ A story written with refined simplicity, and marked to a 
quite noteworthy degree by imaginarive insight cose Snort and simple as the 
story is, it touches a level of thought and expression which is not often reached 
in tentative efforts in literature.” 


OVEL S$. 
The MINER’S RIGHT. 


woop, Author of ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,” &c, 


By Rolf Boldre- 


3 vols. Crown ae 31s. 6d. 
In a few days, 
NEW STORY by Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRA 


JOHN VALE’ S GUARDIAN. ByD. Christie 


Morray, Author of ‘* Aunt Rachel,” &c. 3 vois. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—** Few modern novelists can tell a story of English 
country life better than Mr. D. Christie Murray...... ‘John Vale’s Guardian’ is 
eminently readable.”’ 

The Atheneum says :—‘** John Vale’s Guardian’ is in some respects the best 
novel Mr. Christie Murray has produced, He has improved in style, and shows 
a good deal of appreciation of the niceties of his craft His literary judgment 
aud his power of applying it are now well matched, aud at the same time he has 





* not lost in vigour. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Uniform Edition, price 33. 6d. each. Vols. I.-VII. ready. 


MR. ISAACS, ZOROASTER 

Dk. CLAUDIUS. MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX 

A ROMAN SINGER. A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
PAUL PATOFF. H 





The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


MRS. CRAIK’S (the Author of ‘John 


Halifax, Gentleman”) NOVELS and TALES. 
A New and Uniform Edition, Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. each, in Monthly Vols., with 
Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. ready. 
OLIVE. | The OGILVIES. 





ENGLISH MEN of ACTION.—New Volumes. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Walter Besant. 
HAVELOCK. By Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


a deed. [Next week. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Sir John 
Lussock, F.R.S,, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Second Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, 
8vo, &s. 6d. 


The BRAIN of an ARMY: a Popular 


Account of the German General Staff. By Spenser WILKINSON, Author of | 

** Citizen Soldiers.” Crown 8vo, 2«. 6d. 
The Athenzum says:—‘ The best manual that exists of the functions of a | 
general staff.” e 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“ There is not a dull page in the book.” 


The THEORY of DETERMINANTS, in the 


HISTORICAL ORDER of ITS DEVELOPMENT. Part I., Determinants 
in General: Leibnitz, 1693, to Cayley, 1841. By THomas Murr, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ A Theory of Determinants,” &. S8v., 10s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by K. DricnTon, Fellow of the Universities of | 
Calcutta and Allahabad. Globe 8v0, ls. 6d. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 366, for APRIL, contains :— 


i, Kirsteeyx, Chaps. 28-30, By Mrs. Oliphant. | 
2. Earty Lanp HOLDING AND MODERN LaNp-TRANSFER. By Sir Frederick | 
Pollock, Bart. 
3. — Amone THE CounTRY Poor. By the Author of ‘‘A Real Working 
an.” 


4, THe Wortp’s AGE. 
5. In CLassic WaTERS 
6. THE Youne Cavour. By Miss Godkin. 

7. CONFLICTS OF EXPERIENCE. By = ag Keene 
8. Ports anp Puritans. By J. G. D 

9. THE Man Wuo Was. By Selptid | Kipling. 
10. InstDE THE House. By a Spectator. | 


a | Joseph Truman. 
y Rennell Rodd, 


y the Right Rev. the BISHOP of RIPON. 


The PERMANENT ELEMENTS of 


RELIGION: being the Bampton Lectures for 1837. By the Right Rev. W. 
Boyp CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s 
College, wee: 8vo, 14s. 

y the late BISHOP of DURHAM 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. 


Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Liautroort, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., a. ty of Durham, &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 483, 
e Rev. Dr. WESTCOTT, Bishop-Elect of Durham, T 
he 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 


Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooker Foss Wrstcort, D.D., 
D.C.L.,Canon of Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, &c. 
8vo, 14s, 
The Speaker says:—‘* A work which will help to keep the scholar reverent and 
devout, and will enable men who are not scholars the better tv understand one of 
the richest books in the New Testament.” 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By WitrFrip Warp. 
with Additions, 8vo, 14s. 


ROWING AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
By W. H. GRENFELL and R, 0. LEHMANN, With Portraits.—See 


Che English LMlustrated Magazine 


For APRIL, price 6d.; by post, 8d. The Number contains :— 

J, AT THE Ferry. Froma Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. (Frontispiece.) 

2. Tue Kine or Amasis, Chaps. 9-10. \Continued.) The Earl of Lytton. 

3. Rowrne aT Oxrorp. W.H. Grenfell. With Portraits and Illustrations, 

4. Rowine aT CampripGe. R.C. Lehmann. With Portraitsand Illustrations, 

5. THe Last Worps or Don Carxos. Violet Fane. 

6. SocraL Lire 1n Buiearia. J.D. Bourchier. With Illustrations. 

7. CycLe oF Six Love-Lyrics.—V. ‘‘ THE NrEws Turns OvT To BE FALSE, 
and He Hears SHE 1s Comina Back.’ Words by Joseph Bennett, 
Music by Hamish MacCunn, 

8. A GLIMPSE OF HIGHCLERE CaSTLE. Elizabeth Balch, 

9, SEALS AND SEALSKINS. Willoughby Maycock. 

10. Aprit. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner. 

11, MortsEv. The Marchioness of Carmarthen. 


and the 


New and Revised Kdition, 





Wich Illustrations, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsx.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, i in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 2 pune Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 5th, 1 








